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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue most curious feature of the proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons when it reopened after the Whitsun recess, was the assump- 
tion of the functions of Opposition leader by Sir James Graham, 
vice Lord John Russell, resigned. It was Sir James who put 
Ministers to the question on their intentions respecting the busi- 
ness of the session; placing before the House a clear and masterly 
classified enumeration of the measures in hand, weighing their 
comparative importance and urgency, and indicating what ought 
to be carried through and what might best be postponed. Again 
it was Sir James who took the lead in exposing the suspicious lack 
of meaning in the vague professions of a Ministerial desire to 
“ modify” the National system of Education in Ireland. Lord 
John contented himself with following in the wake of Sir James ; 





| of sickness among aspirants are circulated, sometimes with 


offering only a few remarks on the peculiarities of the motion for | 


inquiry into Maynooth, and remaining silent throughout the re- | 


mainder of the night. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer remonstrated earnestly, almost 
pathetically, with the Opposition, on the obstacles that impede the 
winding-up. He also came to the relief of the lackless Home 
Secretary, by putting a stop to a discussion on Irish National 
Education into which Mr. Walpole had unwarily allowed himself 
to be drawn. There is something piquant in the success with 


which Mr. Disraeli cultivates the decorums and reserves of Minis- | 


terial leadership, and the skill with which he has turned against 
his adversaries the charge of postponing by unnecessary delays the 
appeal to the country, for which they professed to be so anxious 
when the new Ministry entered office. 

Considerable progress was made with the Miscellaneous Esti- 


mates in the Committee of Supply ; Mr. Williams, with gallant | . , esl 0 
recklessness, uttering objections to every item, and other gentlemen | tiate; but they are notorious adepts in the art of gaining time by 


confining themselves to such modest requests as a little additional 


gravel for the Bird-cage Walk, or jokes about the unhorsing of a | 


brother Member in Rotten Row. The Estimates, thus leniently | 


dealt with, were also fortunate in the guardian care of their na- 
tural and adoptive parents; the late and the present Ministers 


one discussion of moment was incidentally raised—that relating to 
the intentions of Ministers respecting the system of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland. It might have been damaging to Ministers on 
account of Mr. Walpole’s vague intimations of a desire to 
“ modify,” had not an Trish quarrel been got up by Members from 
the sister island, and Mr. Disraeli had the tact to terminate the de- 
bate by a peremptory declaration, that whatever measures Go- 


vernment saw fit to adopt with reference to this matter would be | 


regularly introduced, not intimated by a sidewind in a debate on 
Supply. 

} e Common Law Procedure and the Master in Chancery Abo- 
lition Bills have both passed the second reading. Complaints are 
made of omissions in the latter; and also that it leaves too much 
to the good dispositions of the Chancellor. The prevalent impres- 
sion, however, appears to be in favour of accepting the measure 
with all its shortcomings. At the very least, it empowers the 
: hancellor to do some good, and does not enable him to do any 

arm. 





Electioneering spreads and grows more keen; but scarcely so | 


much as might have been expected in the Parliamentary recess. 
Most sitting Members appear to have made holyday instead of avail- 
ing themselves of the intermission in their in-door labours of legis- 
lation to betake them to the field-work of a canvass. A few Liberal 
candidates are beginning to show themselves in counties: as Colo- 
nel Challoner in West Surrey, and Mr. Kingscote in West Glouces- 
tershire—whether with real hopes of success, or merely to show a 
bold front and make diversions, is not yet quite obvious. Reports 
(Latest Epitioy.] 


rivalling each other in eagerness to explain and defend them. Only | skill and efficiency since the last war. 


truth, sometimes to mystify constituencies. Sanguine individuals 
are trying to catch at the names of distinguished men in constituen- 
cies which do not well know their own mind: thus feelers are thrown 
out respecting Sir Harry Smith at Glasgow, where it is thought his 
personal popularity and military renown may recommend him 
should he choose to be made the stalking-horse of a party. Mr. 
Henry Drummond has emitted a kind of Protestant Peter the 
Hermit manifesto of an Anti-Romanist crusade. The whole four 
candidates for Liverpool have been addressing at once a crowd 
convened on the Exchange amid a shower of rain, and quite un- 
heard; and the electioneering proceedings of the same borough 
have been varied by a fatal accident. In short, the general can- 
vass, as far as it has yet gone, very much resembles all that have 
preceded it. 


A kind of ovation has been awarded to Sir Harry Smith at his 
landing on his native shores. An address was presented to him 
at Portsmouth, and already his name is put forth as an eligible can- 
didate for Parliamentary honours. To such tributes to his frank 
and soldierly bearing, under the scurvy treatment of the late Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, and to his private virtues, there can 
be no reasonable objection. But no weight can be allowed to mere 
sentiment in judging of the past policy pursued at the Cape, and 
the actual prospects of the colony. 

For the manner in which the colonists have been treated since 
Sir Harry Smith has been Governor, the late Ministry are chiefly 
responsible. He was only their agent, and it may be that his 
better dispositions have in some instances tempered their splenetic 
wrongheadedness. But it cannot be overlooked, that in his last 
despatch he speaks of the colonists who were in opposition when 
he was Governor in terms that evince slender sympathy with po- 
pular liberties. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that at the com- 
mencement of the Catfre war he egregiously over-estimated his own 
influence with the chiefs and tribes, and as egregiously under-esti- 
mated their power for resistance; as also, that his melodramatic 
mode of dealing with them warranted grave doubts of the solidity 
of his judgment. In his last despatch, Sir Harry takes a sanguine 
view of the progress of the British arms, and the discouragement 
of the hostile natives. His miscalculations at the outset of the war, 
however, deprive his opinions on those points of much of the au- 
thority that would otherwise attach to them. The campaign has 
been expensive, and singularly inglorious. The operations recorded 
consist so exclusively of reciprocal captures of cattle by the 
British and the Caffres, as to resemble the old forays of moss- 
— borderers, rather than war as the word is generally under- 
stood. The Caffres appear to be retreating from what has hitherto 
been the theatre of hostilities; but there are other natural strong- 
holds behind them. It is said that they show a desire to ne, 





negotiations. 


The capture of Martaban and Rangoon is creditable to the 
British commanders and the soldiers and sailors they lead. The 
Burmese, however, appear to have improved eatactallp in military 
Martaban—an outpost run 
up to keep watch on our settlement at Moulmein—fell an easy 
prey; but there was hard fighting at Rangoon, and had not 
the native defences been turned instead of being assaulted in 
front, the result might have been less fortunate. The Bur- 
mese have shown a want of readiness in altering their defen- 
sive arrangements to meet an unforeseen emergency; but it is 
clear that their resources are considerable, and there are no signs 
of their being dispirited under their first defeat. Of course they 
are no match for the British; but if they can only procrastinate 
their defence, as cholera has already appeared among our troops, 
and as unwounded officers are aan to have perished on the 
battle-field by coups-de-soleil, the elements will fight for them. 
It would seem the wisest policy to push on to the interior; though 





| even with such a course it is uncertain whether any of the peopled 





districts will not be found equally unhealthy. 





Turning to France, we find the number of refusals “ to take the 
oath” increasing. The courts of law maintain their independent 
bearing. Prosecutions against two provincial journals, for pub- 
lishing false news, instituted by the Prefects of the departments 
in which they appear, have been dismissed by the local tribunals 
as frivolous. The President continues as isolated from the mass 
of that portion of French society which has enjoyed a liberal 
education and experience in public business as he was on the 2d 
of December. 

The Peninsula has almost ceased to be regarded as a living part 
of the European system. Its existence is scarcely felt externally, 
save at intervals, when it affords the other powers something to 
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quarrel about. Rumours of an intended coup d’état for the sub- 
version of the forms of constitutional government in Spain have 
led to the preparation of a Liberal manifesto, to which the names 
of seventy of the most distinguished Progressista leaders have 
been appended. This has given umbrage to the Court. It is cha- 
racteristic of the political condition of Spain, that a great majority 
of those who have signed the manifesto, and the only ones to whom 
much importance appears to be attached, are military men. 

In Portugal, a discussion about salt-duties has resulted in a con- 
cession to the commerce of the United States, by which that of 
Great Britain will be indirectly benefited. As the same concession 
has for years been fruitlessly solicited by the trade of this country, 
the incident supplies another illustration of the efficacy of our ex- 
pensive diplomatic establishment. 





The most recent accounts from the United States speak of a like- 
lihood that Mr. Fillmore will withdraw his claims to the Presidency, 
in favour of Mr. Webster. This still leaves another Whig candi- 





date, General Scott, in the field. A Whig convention was to meet | 
on the Ist of this month in Baltimore; and the Democrats were | 


lying on their oars to await the result of its deliberations. An 


impression was gaining ground that the dissension in the Whig | t : _ an . 
| regard to either of those bills beyond its introduction. 


ranks would end in the union of that party upon some candidate 
recommended by his insignificance. Such have been the party 
tactics in the States for several years back, to the marked degra- 
dation of the Executive. 

Apprehensions are beginning to be entertained in America of a 
commercial crash, not less disastrous than the crises of 1837 and 
1841. It is stated that of one hundred millions of dollars borrowed 
by railway companies within the last five years, seventy or eighty 
millions have been advanced on inadequate or no security. It is 
said that the same excess of speculation prevails among the ship- 
owners, and that the banks have extended their issues most un- 
warrantably. These fever-fits of excessive speculation recur at 
shorter intervals in America than with us, partly because in a new 


country the distress consequent on a general crash is less ruinous | 
| on a subject of importance and difficulty. 


and lasting, and partly because of the lax notions respecting repu- 

diation hitherto acted upon by cousin Jonathan. With such a 

ap English dealers with the United States would do well to 
wary. 








Debates aut Proceedings in Parliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK, 


Thursday, June 3. No business of interest. 

Friday, June 4. No business of interest. 

Hovsr or Commons. Thursday, June 3. Public Business; Statement by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Sir James Graham's Statement—Committee of Supply : 
Miscellaneous Estimates—Common-Law Procedure Bill, and Improvement of Equit 
Jurisdiction Bill, read a second time—Industrial and Provident Partnerships Bill, 
read a third time—Bishopric of Christchurch, New Zealand Bill; second reading 
opposed, and debate adjourned till Monday—Protestant Dissenters Bill, read a 
second time. 

Friday, June 4. 
mates. Evening sitting. 


Hovse or Lorps. 


Morning sitting. Committee of Supply: Miscellaneous Esti- 
Crime and Outrage Committee; Report brought up by 


Mr. Napier—New Zealand Government Bill: Sir John Pakington states changes: in | 


Committee, progress to clause 73— Passengers Act Amendment Bill, as amended, 
considered in Committee, 


TIME- TABLE, 








The Lords. | The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment, 
Thursday .........05. Sh .... Shl5m Thursday’ ..ccccecees m™m 
Friday ....cecceseees 5h 5b 15m Priday....cccesceseee 
Sittings this Week, 2; Time, oh Jom Sittings this Week, 3; Time, 22h 0m 
— thi jon, 52; — 93h 30m | this Session, 64; — 449h 45m 





Pusiic Bustness. 


When the order of the day for going into Committee of Supply was 
read, on Thursday, the Cuance.tor of the Excuraver made “ a few 
observations with reference to the conduct of public business.” 

He first explained an alteration in the arrangement previously made with 
respect to the Maynooth debate, which he had agreed to on representations 
made on behalf of Members for Ireland that taking the debate on Friday 
morning [last week] would not be fair to them. He had felt the force of 
their representations, and had agreed to yield the morning of next Tuesday 
for the Maynooth debate; and he begged now to say that it would be im- 
7 for the Government to make any «terior arrangement for that de- 

te. The New Zealand Bill he would take on Friday evening. 

He then referred to the general mass of public business. That business is really 
not of the sort that a Ministry can throw over in the hope of resuming it at 
a future opportunity under happier auspices; but is of a a urgent and im- 
portant character, and includes measures to continue laws the expediency of 
which nobody can question. With the assistance of the House and by the 
use of becoming energy, he would not despair of completing the business be- 
fore them without interfering with the ulterior result at which they were all 
anxious to arrive; but he suggested that this object would not be gained un- 
less gentlemen would generally be actuated by the feeling which had 
guided the Government in confining the matters which they put forward 
to those which they believe to be of urgent and permanent necessity ; 
and he reminded the House, that on Friday last week, when they at- 
tempted to go into Committee of Supply, the whole evening was occupied by 
matters not of that urgent necessity which the House had recognized as 
those which ought, under the present circumstances, alone to be put forward. 
“Tt would greatly facilitate public business, and would materially assist that 
consummation which we all desire, if honourable gentlemen, witha becoming 
forbearance, and with an abnegation which I assure them the Government 
would duly appreciate, would resolve not to bring forward, in the way of 
amendment or representation, in Committee of Supply, topics which are not 
really of a very urgentcharacter. I hope the House will excuse me for 
making these observations, and that they will assist her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters in facilitating the progress of public business. It is only by such a 
course that we shall be enabled to close the session at the period we all de- 
sire, and at the same time carry those measures upon the paper which it is 
important for the interests of the country should become law.” 

Sir James Granam said, he was glad that he had been anticipated in 
calling attention to the subject; which he proceeded to expound with a 
weighty particularity. 

Hopes been expressed by Mr. Disraeli that some forbearance would be 


exercised towards the Government in reference to taking motions before 
going into Committee of Supply: Sir James, gn the other hand, thought 
Members generally were entitled to some forbearance on the part of the Go- 
vernment in respect to the measures which they pressed on immediate con. 
sideration. It was become a question of primary importance to consider what 
are those measures which it is indispensable for them to discuss in the course 
of the remainder of the session. There were no fewer than twenty-seven 
‘‘ orders of the day’’ upon the paper for that day. There were four notices 
of motion to be made before Mr. Speaker leave the chair on going into a Com. 
mittee of Supply. The practice was one to be regretted, as needlessly ang 
esheasioannader occupying the time of the House, and as giving rise to an 
infinite variety of debates leading to no practical conclusion during the same 
evening ; but he was bound to say, on the part of independent Members, 
that just in proportion as the motion-days are diminished in number, and 
the opportunity afforded to independent Members for bringing subjects under 
consideration are thus curtailed, it must necessarily ensue that the practice 
of making motions upon going into Committee of Supply will be more gene- 
rally adopted. 

He called the attention of the House to the leading measures which they 
were now pressed to decide upon. Some of them were undoubtedly urgent; 
but of others he denied that there was any urgent ae for deciding 
upon them in the present session. He enumerated them in classes. In the 
branch of Law, there were, first, the Common-Law Procedure Bill, the Im- 
provement of Equity Jurisdiction Bill, and the Masters’ Office Abolition Bill : 
one of these was a bill of two hundred and thirty clauses, on whose principle 
and detail they would have to decide ; and not a step had been taken with 
There was the New 
Zealand Bill; a bill of such difficulty and importance that he had stated to 
Sir John Pakington his strong objection to proceed with it at a morning 
sitting. [Mr. Disraeli’s announcement shows that the objection had been 
made with effect.] Then the business up-stairs, before Committees, was if 

ossible even more important than that before the House itself,—the 
Guansittes on the East India Company’s Charter, and the Committee 
on the Crime and Outrage in Ireland. Before the House itself there 
were three bills with reference to the Church in the Colonies—the 
Colonial Bishops Bill, the Bishopric of Quebee Bill, trenching on a ques- 
tion exciting great interest in Canada, and the New Zealand Bishopric Bill ; 
all bills of vast importance. Of renewal bills, really urgent, and impossible 
to avoid deciding upon this session, there were the two Poor-law Board Con- 
tinuance Bills, for England and Ireland ; the Act for the Prevention of Crime 
and Outrage in Ireland, which expires this session, and must be renewed, 
but on which no step has yet been taken; the Encumbered Estates Act; 
and the Navy Pay Act, introduced by the Admiralty, and not yet explained, 
Then the Attorney-General for 


Ireland had also given notice of a bill—not of renewal, but for consolidating 


' and amending the Whiteboy Acts; a subject of the utmost difficulty and 


portant points the scheme settled in a former session. 





importance, and impossible to be investigated and concluded satisfactorily to 
Irdand this session. The department of the Woods and Forests have a bill 
of seventy-nine clauses to amend the Metropolis Buildings Act of two 
hundred and fifty clauses; and on the question of Extramural Burial 
the First Commissioner has a bill, to subvert in all its most im- 
There is the ques- 
tion of Water Supply unsettled; and there are bills relative to the 
administration of the Woods and Forests. The Sewers Commission is also 
expiring, and the subject has not yet been brought before them. Then how 
do they stand with respect to Supply? There were, he thought, about two 
hundred votes yet to be taken in Committee of Supply; and the honourable 
and learned Member for Youghal (Mr. Anstey) has given notice of opposing 
forty-six of those votes. 

Sir James continued—“ We are on the 3d of June; it isannounced that 
there is the utmost desire on the part of the Government and of the House 
to bring our labours to aclose. But, though I will not weary the House with 
further details, I have not yet exhausted the list of subjects which wait for 
our consideration. Surely, the time has arrived when it is not unreasonable 
to ask the Government to consider and state on an early day—perhaps they 
would do it on Monday—what are the measures they will still press on cur 
consideration, and in what order they will take them. (Loud cries of “ Hear, 
hear !”) I feel strongly upon the matter. I have the greatest apprehen- 
sion, that if we do not take care, we shall bring representative government 
itself into disrepute. (Cries of “‘ Hear, hear!’’) It will appear that 
we cannot transact business, and that even the business which is be- 
fore us and under debate we cannot close so as to come to a decision. 
I allude especially now to that motion which has been twice before us, and 
for which the Government has just proposed a day—the motion relating 
to Maynooth. The honourable nec who has made that motion avows 
that for any practical purpose it is useless, that any inquiry in the present 
session is impossible; so that a proposition for an inquiry which must be 
fruitless, and the discussion of which, as I believe, being fruitless, is fraught 
with the greatest evil to the peace, tranquillity, and concord of the country, 
is kept open with the consent of her Majesty’s Government, and in that 
state of affairs is still allowed to occupy our attention. I will not speak with 
disrespect of any regulation which the House has adopted ; but as for taking 
a question of that sort at a morning sitting, it appears to me that if you 
wished to come to no decision this is the exact course you would take; and 
the evil is greatly aggravated by the regulation adopted the other day, that 
at four o’clock the Speaker closes the morning sitting, and the business not 
then disposed of is to be put at the bottom of the list of orders of the day,—in 

sint of fact, an adjournment, in the present state of the session, sine die. 

f we are to have a debate upon the Maynooth question, and to 
come to a decision upon it—and I do not deprecate such a deci- 
sion, but what I would deprecate is endless discussion without a de- 
cision—I conceive that it can never, in the present state of the session, be 
determined at a morning sitting. It will occupy morning after morning ; 
the excitement created by it and the discord will go on and be aggravated ; 
the public will suffer from it, and no ssible good can arise from it. If her 
Majesty’s Government think it is for the public good that that question 
should be discussed and decided, I should say, let them, even in the present 
state of public business, give an evening sitting for the purpose. I am very 
sorry to have occupied the House at this length - but, with the utmost re- 
spect and regard for the reputation of this representative assembly, I do feel 
that in the course which we are now pursuing, if we can come to no de- 
cision upon a question of the greatest public interest, this assembly, which has 
been the great landmark of representative government and the great ex- 
ample of representative assemblies throughout the world, will be brought 
into disrepute. (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear!) I —_ by Monday the 
right honourable gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be pre- 
pared to state what measures he intends still to press upon our attention, and 
in what order he will take them.” : 

Mr. Spooner said, he had admitted that the inquiry could not be en- 
tered upon ; but there was something besides that— 

He wanted to have the determination of the House, ay or no, whether the 
subject was worthy of inquiry. He wished to have a division upon that 
point. The country called for that division; and if gentlemen who had so 
often declared that they did not shrink from it would consent to end the 
debate next Tuesday, when he understood it was to come on, he for one 
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would throw no obstacle in the way, and would give up his right of reply. 
on 


He wished the House to declare—was there a system of education carri 
at Maynooth which demanded inquiry? Having “Ay” or “No” to that 
question was a practical result for which the country looked, and would be 
goaty disappointed if the House of Commons should be prevented coming 
to a decision. 

Lord Jonn Russett hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
consider by the next day, or Monday, the statement made by Sir James 
Graham ; it deserved the most serious consideration of the Government. 
~ What Mr. Spooner said was not quite accurate. He said he wished to have 
a decision upon the question whether or not there should be an inquiry into 
the system of education adopted at Maynooth. That was not the question 

roposed. If he would propose such a question, the House might decide upon 
it; but what he was about to propose was, that on the 8th of June that 
House should resolve to inquire, by a Select Committee, into the system of 
education carried on at ef That was a totally different question. 
He should think it his duty on Tuesday to explain his reasons for consider- 
ing that that was not the question; and that, if there ought to be an in- 
quiry, the honourable Member proposed the very worst mode of conducting 
one. 
The CHancettor of the Excuraver said, it was his intention to state 
next Monday the views of the Government with respect to the conduct of 
the business before the House; and he intimated that he had followed 
with regard to the Militia Bill, and should follow with regard to Supply, 
a policy suggested by Lord John Russell, of taking them continuously on 
eyery day at the disposal of the Government. 

Cuancery Rerorm. 

On the motion to read a second time the Masters in Chancery Abolition 
Bill, Sir Atexanper Cocksurn said, that several Members connected 
with the Court of Chancery objected to the measure in its present shape : 
it had been mutilated and utterly spoilt by the Lord Chancellor; and 
was now quite a different measure from the one recommended by the 
Chancery Commissioners. 

Mr. Watro.e defended the bill, as fully, fairly, and substantially carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Commissioners. When Sir James 
Graham had [in the course of his review of the public business, early in 
the evening] alluded to some slight deviations from the recommendations 
of the Commission, Mr. Walpole went and made reference to the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject; and he now stated, that neither the Lord 
Chancellor nor the Government would make a stand upon such varia- 
tions, in case the House should think fit to change the bill in those respects. 

Sir James Granam said, he was sanguine, after this announcement, 
that before the bill went into Committee the subject would receive the 
fullest consideration, and that the members of the Commission, as well as 
the House, would be satisfied with the shape that the bill would take. 
In these circumstances, it would be desirable to give it a second reading, 
and he would still rejoice in the expectation that a great and substantial 
reform of the Courts of Equity would be effected during the present ses- 
sion. 

The bill was read a second time; the Committee to be fixed on Monday. 

The Improvement of the Jurisdiction in Equity Bill, and the Common- 
Law Procedure Bill, were each read a second time. 

MisceLLANgous Estimates. 

In the Committee of Supply, forty-eight votes of money on Miscella- 
neous Estimates were agreed to, with only one division, and without 
a’ very striking debate. 

he single division was taken by Mr. Witt1am WU.x1AMs, against the 
proposal to grant 3273/. “to defray a portion of the expenses of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England’’; Mr, Williams holding that 
these charges ought to be defrayed out of the revenues of the Church. 
For the grant, 45; against it, 28; majority for the grant, 17, 

In a discussion on the vote for fifteen Queen's plates to be run for in 
Treland, Sir Joun Trottore informed Mr. Stanrorp, that the subject 
of “ betting-offices” in London has occupied the attention of the Govern- 
ment, who are considering how a remedy can be applied to an evil tending 
so much against the happiness and morality of the lower classes. 

On the vote of 32,000/. for her Majesty’s Foreign and Secret Service, 
Colonel Ststuorr said, that the people who pay this “secret service” money 
have a right to know what becomes of it. The Cuance.tor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER defended the vote on the usual grounds; and observed, in re- 
ply to a remark by Mr. Scutty, that the Government have no intention 
to make any such investment in “ support of law and order” as was made 
in the case of the Irish newspaper the World. 

The vote of 160,0002. for Public Education in Great Britain was passed 
“ unanimously.” 

On the vote of 167,000/. for Public Education in Ireland, Mr. Wat- 
POLE was cross-examined on the intentions of Government with reference 
to the system of National Education in Ireland. Mr. W. J. Fox opened 
the subject ; and the answers he obtained not affording much new light, 
he was backed by Sir James Granam and Mr. Lanovcnerr, 

Sir James Grauam’s last questioning shows the vague character of the 
answers before given. 

Would Mr. Walpole state what was intended by Government? He had 
told the House what was not intended; but in a matter of this great import- 
ance, affecting as it did in the highest degree the feelings of the —_ of 
Ireland, it was desirable to know exactly what was intended. He ha 


justice ought to be remedied. It was not unreasonable, therefore, to ask the 
Becretary of State, if he is of opinion that there is a practical injustice, to 
what extent he intended to adhere to the system, and how he intended to in- 
clude the members of the Established Church in the participation of this 
grant, the mixed system being retained. 


Mr. Wa.rote said, he could not do better than repeat the information he | 


had given to Lord John Russell [some time since]. 

He said then, it was worthy of consideration whether some portion of that 
grant might not be applied to those members of the Established Church and 
others—for there were others in Ireland who objected equally with them— 
whether some portion of that grant might not be applied to those who, from 
conscientious motives, object to the present mode of distribution. (‘* Hear, 
hear!’’) We had never intimated that there was any plan on the part of 
the Government as to the way in which it should be done, but he had said 
simply that it was a matter deserving of consideration. The other objection, 
he said, which was urged by the members of the Established Church and 
others, was against an injustice which he did think they had a right to com- 
plain of. The remedy to be applied to that objection was that the patronage 
should be distributed fairly to persons who agreed to or who dissented from 
the grant; and he believed the patronage had been so distributed since the 
present Government had come into office. 


Che Cant. 


Tus Royal Family returned to London at the end of last week, and re- 
main at Buckingham Palace, 

The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier had an audience of her Majesty 
on Tuesday afternoon. The Earl of Malmesbury, our Queen’s Foreign 
Minister, and Seftor Isturitz, the Spanish Ambassador, were present. 





un- | 
derstood the right honourable gentleman to say, that in his opinion, as now | 
distributed under the mixed system, there was an injustice, and that that in- | 


After this state interview with her Majesty, the Spanish Princess and her 
French consort went, accompanied by Sehor Isturitz, and visited the 
Duchess of Kent at Clarence House. 

The Duke and Duchess of Nemours visited the Queen on Wednesday. 

Her Majesty held a drawingroom at St. James’s Palace on Thursday 
afternoon. The Duke of Cambridge was present. 

Her Majesty gave a concert at Buckingham Palace last night. All the 
Royal Duchesses, Princess Mary, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Montpensier, were present. 

The Queen and Prince Albert have visited the theatres frequently —Her 
Majesty’s on Saturday, the French Play on Monday, and the German 
Play on Wednesday. 

Among the guests at the Royal dinner-table, have been Viscount and 
Viscountess Hardinge, Lord Claude Hamilton, Lady Peel and Miss Peel. 

The Duchess of Kent visited the Duchess of Gloucester on Friday, and 
| the French Royal Family at Claremont on Saturday. 


Che PAirtropalis. 

The Whitsuntide holydays have been well enjoyed by the workers of 
| the great Metropolis. Fine weather tempted to the usual resorts in the 
suburbs unusual myriads of the labouring and mechanical masses ; and 
monster trains conveyed many thousands to Brighton and Dover, to have 
a cheap ventilation and bathing in the winds and waves of the South 
coast, 

An outlying “ May meeting” falls to be noted in the beginning of 
June—that of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the Royal Caledonian Asy- 
lum; at which the Duke of Buccleuch presided. It appears that the sup- 
port received by this good institution is still declining; so that if greater 
efforts be not made by those who ought to support it, there must be a fur- 
ther diminution of the usefulness of the Asylum. There is room foi 
nearly two hundred boys and girls; yet only fifty-five boys and fifty- 
three girls can now be supported, and this number must soon be lessened 
to a total of eighty. The subscriptions of the evening amounted to 700/. 

The Vestry meeting in St. Martin's parish to vote a sum for the emigration 
of poor people having a settlement in the parish, induced a public meeting 
this week in the district of All Saints, St. John’s Wood: it was resolved 
to form local committees throughout the Metropolis to raise funds for 
emigration purposes. 





Sir William Molesworth faced a public meeting of his constituents in 
Southwark, called to hear him explain his political views, on Tuesday 
; evening. Mr. Sovell took the chair, and Mr. Bernal Osborne M.P. was 
one of Sir William Molesworth’s companions on the platform. 

Sir William went over the current range of Liberal topics, stating his 
opinions with his usual ability and frankness, Though the general 
opinion of the meeting was strongly in his favour, there were manifesta- 
tions of dissatisfaction occasionally ; but a political philippie with which 
Sir William closed his speech quite carried the whole meeting with him. 

Mr. Spooner’s motion on the Maynooth grant he described as “ a sham, a 
trick, an attempt to make political capital out of bigotry and intolerance; a 
part of that base, sneaking, and miserable policy which upright and straight- 
forward Englishmen will see through and despise,—I mean the policy of 
Lord Derby. And this brings me to the last political question upon which I 
shall address you, namely, Lord Derby himself. ‘ Lord Derby’ is now a politi- 
cal question.” That name is inscribed upon the banners of certain candidates 
as the symbol of their political faith, as Free Trade or Reform was formerly 
inscribed upon our banners. What does it mean? It does not mean the 
famous Lord Stanley of the House of Commons. He was an eloquent 
orator, the Rupert of debate, ready to carry the Reform Bill at the expense 
of a revolution—hot, zealous, chivalrous, but without a particle of statesman- 
ship. For six years he misgoverned the Colonies. There is scarcely a 
Colonial grievance of any importance which may not be traced to his mis- 
management. He produced a rebellion in Canada: may he not produce 
another? He sowed the seeds of our costly wars in South Africa. He 
caused the hideous demoralization of Van Diemen’s Land ; for he was wrong- 
headed, obstinate, ignorant, rash, reckless, and careless of consequences, but 
on the whole frank, straightforward, and manly. This Lord oe is not 
the Lord Derby who appears on the hustings of the present day. Who is 
he? A Free-trader in the towns, a Protectionist in the counties ; pro-May- 
nooth in Ireland, anti-Maynooth in England and Scotland ; saying one thing 
one day, retracting it the next, repeating it the third, equivocating about it 
the fourth—a political jockey, riding a losing horse, hoping to win by a 
cross—a cinhiotone, gammoning clowns and chawbacons with the = of 
| protection, which will never be found under any one of his thimbles—a 

truckler to the bigotry which he intends to betray—the leader of men who 
have no convictions, whose only rule of political morality is success, the end 
and aim of whose existence are the gratification of personal ambition ; men 
long eager for power, surprised at obtaining it, unscrupulous as to the means of 
retaining it; recreant Protectionists, dishonest Free-traders, hiding insin- 
cerity under the mask of intolerance; too pusillanimous to stick by their 
| colours, not courageous enough to take up a new position. In speaking thus 
of the Derbyites, 1 do not mean to speak of all who sit on the Ministerial 
side of the House, or even of all the members of Lord Derby's Government ; 
for many of them are upright honourable English country gentlemen, who 
long believed in Protection, now perceive that it cannot be restored, and wish 
| honestly to abandon it: I speak only of the more active chiefs of the party, 
and of those whom Lord Derby would term ‘ statesmen’ ; for Lord Derby in 
one of his speeches likened a statesman to a bark which trims its sails and alters 
its course with each changing wind and varying breeze. This is not my 
notion of a statesman : I liken the true statesman and upright politician to a 
steam-vessel, which pursues its steady course amid storms and waves, in 
defiance of adverse gle and opposing tides, and straightforward reaches its 
destined port.” 





In the Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster, on Monday, there was 
argument about a wonderful bill of costs. Mr. Parker the carrier sued the 
Great Western Railway, for surcharges on parcels during four years ; and he 
was successful. The notice of particulars in tke action referred to twenty~- 
one thousand distinct carrying transactions ; it was written on forty-one folio 
volumes, of which the twenty-first part was exhibited to the Court, and wus 
charged in the bill of costs at 1300/.; it had taken an attorney and nine 
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clerks three years (6666 hours) to prepare it. Other items were somewhat 
in proportion to this, but not quite so amazing. The Master had disollowed 
the charge of 1300/., and allowed only 200/.—100/. for the draught, 175/. for 
one copy, and 25/. for paper; and the plaintiff now sought to get a better 
allowance. The Judges of the Court were all extremely excited at the 
affair: they thought the Master had allowed too much—the proving of 
these matters need not have cost more than 20/.; and they refused to help 
the plaintiff. 

The Court of Common Pleas adjourned as soon as it met on Thursday, for 
lack of anything to do. 

AJ ury in the Sheriff’s Court, on Thursday, assessed the damages in a case 
of breach of promise of marriage. The defen 
go by default ; the damages were laid at 5000/7. Mr. Paine, a gentleman of 
property, forty years of age, after an acquaintance of six years with Miss 

[arrison, a lady now in her thirty-third year, proposed to marry her; every 

preparation was made for the wedding—even a day fixed—when Mr. Paine 
suddenly changed his mind, and sent a friend to the lady to announce that 
the match must be broken off. There was not a shadow of an imputation 
against the character or behaviour of Miss Harrison: the disappointment 
had injured her health. For the defendant, it was stated that he had changed 
his intention because he feared the union would not be a happy one. The 
Jury fixed the damages at 500/. 


Mr. Commissioner Goulburn gave judgment on Saturday in the case of 
David E. Columbine, a solicitor and ‘ money-scrivener”’ of Carlton Chem- 
bers. The bankrupt’s conduct has been most extraordinary; and almost 
every sentence of the Commissioner’s judgment was a severe censure. For 
four years Columbine has been dragging his creditors and the assignees 
through the Equity and Common-Law courts, in a vain attempt to make out 
that he should not have been adjudged a bankrupt: one portion of the liti- 
gation is still in Chancery. The fiat was issued in 1847: from that time 
the bankrupt fought his assignees inch by inch, availing himself of every 
means of opposition and procrastination which the forms of the courts per- 
mit. The case has been before the Vice-Chancellor in Bankruptcy, before 
the Court of Chancery, before the Courts of Common Pleas, Exchequer, and 
Queen’s Bench. It has been heard before Juries in the Common-Law Courts, 
and before those Courts sitting in Banco; all sorts of issues have been tried, 
and all kinds of exceptions made, argued, and overruled. It is still before 
the Court of Chancery, and it is not very likely to be brought to a close there 
for years to come. rd Denman when Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
Lord Truro when Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Mr. Justice Patteson, 
and many other judges, had pronounced judgment in the case in various 
forms; and the most eminent counsel have been engaged in it, the present 





dant had suffered judgment to | 








Excursion-trains were running to and fro throughout the land during 
the first days of Whitsuntide. cacharton Bolton, Sheffield, Leeds, and 
Birmingham, sent unprecedented numbers to “‘see the sea and the ships” 
off the Mersey. ‘ Not one single casualty, nor one instance of disorderly 
conduct,” is reported in connexion with these excursions, 


William Spencer, a stoker in the Queen’s steamer Alecto, has been tried by 
a Court-martial at Portsmouth, for quarrelling and fighting with Norris Potts, 
a seaman, and for having killed him. While the ship was on the coast of 
Africa, the two men quarrelled; Potts struck Spencer ; the latter then vio- 
lently attacked his opponent, and dealt him some severe blows in the left 
side : Potts died in an hour and a half. The blows on the side had lacerated 
the spleen, and caused a fatal hemorrhage. The prisoner proved his general 
good character. He was found guilty ; but, considering the extenuating 
circumstances, the Court sent him to prison for six months only, without 
hard labour. 


The evidence at the inquest on the thirty-six persons who perished by an 
explosion in the Downbrow pit at Coppull fully bore out the first statement 
of the cause of the disaster—the foolish and criminal temerity of the colliers, 
who forced their way with naked lights into a part of the workings which 
the fireman pronounced dangerous, disregarding the warnings and threats of 
the fireman’s son, who had been directed to prevent their working at that 
place. The verdict was “‘ Accidental death.” 

Incredible as it may seem, on the very day of the inquest, a week after the 
fatal disaster, a second explosion occurred in the same pit from the miscon- 
duct of a workman! The new workings had been examined and found safe, 
but the abandoned workings had not been inspected; it was not deemed 
necessary, because the people knew they ought not to enter them: yet a 
miner went into one of the recesses with a naked candle, the gas fired, and 
two men and two boys were burnt, the men severely. 

The waters of the Roche broke into some old coal-workings near Rochdale, 
and thence penetrated into the Captain Fold mine. Thirty people were at 
work ; all but three managed to escape. A man and a boy were drowned ; 
but the third prisoner had just room to breathe above the water, and in four 
hours the pumps so emptied the mine that he could be rescued. 


An accident has occurred on the Shropshire Union Railway, from the 
negligence of a fireman. At Shrewsbury station, on Saturday morning, aman 
lighted a fire in a locomotive which was presently to be used; without 
shutting off the steam or throwing the machinery out of gear, he left the en- 
gine untended in a shed. When the steam got up, the locomotive slowly 
left the shed, and moved down the rails upon which a train for Stafford was 


Attorney-General and the present Chief Justice of the Common Pleas having | then proceeding. The engine gradually increased its speed, till on descend- 


been Mr. Columbine’s advocates. At length it was decided, after years of 
litigation and thousands of pounds being expended, that Columbine was 
really a bankrupt, and the petition to annul the fiat was dismissed. 
There is now nothing in the hands of the official assignee, who is 
very likely to have only “his labour for his pains.” Columbine be- 
fore the flat was issued assigned away a large amount of money—really 
not his own property, but the property of his creditors. In January 1846 
he settled 2520/. on his mother; in ; Mt 1847 he settled 11,030/. ona 
woman with whom he had lived, marrying her directly after. In March he 
was made a bankrupt—he had gone abroad with 1600/. in cash. The cre- 
ditors allege that the settlements were fraudulent: the Commissioner agrees 
with them. Only about 100/. has been realized by the assignees for the cre- 
ditors, whose claims are 29,000/. The bankrupt has rendered four successive 
accounts—all varying, all “wilfully false,”’ said the Commissioner; the 
bankrupt’s object being to endeavour to show that he was in a position to 
make the settlements. He showed such “art and contrivance’’ that Com- 
missioner Goulburn himself was at first misled—he thought the man had 
been harshly dealt with. But now, on the ground that he believed the ac- 
counts to be wilfully untrue, he adjourned the final examination sine die. 


A man has narrowly escaped punishment for damaging trees in Hampton 
Court Gardens. He was produced before the Hammersmith Magistrate ; and 
it was proved that he broke a large bough froma horse-chestnut tree after he 
had been warned not to damage the trees, for he had already broken smaller 
branches. The official who made the charge had not been instructed to fix 
upon any sum as the exact amount of damage done; so the Magistrate 
thought himself compelled to liberate the culprit. 

Ramaroni and Auton, young Italian seamen, were produced before the 
Thames Police Magistrate on Monday on acharge of stabbing three Irishmen 
in a midnight brawl on the streets: it was expected that the charge would 
become one of murder, as one at least of the wounded men was not expected 


to survive. The Italians were remanded for a week. 
A labourer at Whitechapel has killed himself in attempting to win a 
foolish wager: he undertook for a gallon of beer to carry a piece of iron 


weighing four hundredweight ; in the effort he slipped, and though he did 
not fall, he received a fatal inward hurt. 

Edward Tolfree, a youth of eighteen, son of a West-end tradesman, has 
died in Richmond Workhouse from burns received in a fire. The deceased 
wandered away from home, in a deranged state of mind; set fire to a har- 
ness-room belonging to Mr. Fernie, at Kew; and when the fire was visible 
abroad, threw himself into the midst of it. His father stated at the inquest, 
that his son “had been considered insane for some time’’; yet it does not 
appear that any attempt was made to restrain him. 


At a foot-race in Copenhagen Fields on Monday, Jackson, “ the American 
deer,” beat Levett, the “champion,” in a distance of ten miles. The con- 
queror performed the distance in 51 minutes 34 seconds—the quickest run of 

en miles on record. 

At the yacht match of the Royal London Yacht Club, contested in the Thames 
on Saturday, the winner was the Romp; a little vessel rigged with Gilbert’s 
sails, which from their cut set as flat as a board, like the sails of the Ameri- 
can clippers ; and the success of the Romp was attributed wholly to this cut 
of her sails. She was slower through the water than another boat, but got 
to windward of her on every tack. 





Che Provinces. 

Sir Harry Smith was warmly welcomed by the authorities of Ports- 
mouth when he landed there on Sunday. On Monday morning the 
Town-Council met and resolved on a complimentary address, which they 
went and formally presented to him; and in the evening the townsmen 
met in a great public assembly on the sudden summons of the Mayor, 
and passed resolutions of the “‘ warmest congratulation” at Sir Harry's 
return, and of their “ardent admiration of the singular ability displayed 
by him’”’ in the office intrusted to his care. The old hero made a short 
speech to the Town-Councillors when they came with their address; ex- 

ained his difficulties, and defended his military policy at the Cape. 





ing an incline near Wellington it is supposed that it went at the rate of 
seventy miles an hour. Three miles farther on, at Donnington, the Stafford 
train had stopped. The runaway engine dashed into it, and the two hind- 
most carriages were smashed to pieces. Thirteen persons were hurt—two 
1 and a Mr. Phillips so badly that they could not be removed from the 
place. 

While the new Corn Exchange at Liverpool was crowded with people about 
noon on Tuesday, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie and Mr. Charles Turner, the I’ro- 
tectionist candidates, being present to canvass the electors, the centre section 
of the floor through its whole length gave way, and the crowd fell with the 
ruins into the cellarage beneath,—a depth of ten or twelve feet. But though 
the people were rudely jammed together, and the sample-stands fell upon 
them, none of those who had been on the floor was killed, though some 
were wounded and made insensible. Unfortunately, two labouring men were 
beneath the floor eating their dinners ; one was taken out dead, and the other 
died soon after. The disaster was caused by the insufliciency of the brick 
arches on which the floor rested. The inquest has been formally opened, 
and adjourned till Monday next. 

Two seamen had been conveying workmen into the diving-bell at the 
Dover harbour of refuge works; while they were attempting to get quickly 
from under the bell, a sea raised the boat, and one of the mariners was 
crushed to death between the gunwale of the boat and the edge of the 
machine. 

Ann Lowten, a girl of eighteen, has been burnt to death in a coke-oven 
at Haigh colliery, near Preston. She went to the top of the oven to draw 
the damper; she was missed, and her father and another man went to seek 
her; the father saw a hole broken through the top of the oven, and in his 
agony he swooned. His companion looked in, and saw the charred corpse 
upright on the burning mass. The top of the oven had given way while the 
poor girl was standing upon it. 

Two bodies of those who perished at Holmfirth are still missing. 


IRELAND. 

By surprise, and at the end of operations conducted with some mystery, 
the electric telegraph was successfully carried across the Irish Channel, 
from Holyhead to the Hill of Howth, on Tuesday last. The London 
newspapers of that day received, in the evening, a message from the Irish 
capital in these words—“ Dublin, June 1, 8 o'clock, p.m. The Irish sub- 
marine telegraph is completed.” The operation was successfully per- 
formed by the Irish Electric Telegraph Company : the cable enclosing 
the electric wire—eighty miles long—was manufactured by Messrs. 
Newall and Co. of Gateshead, the same firm who made the Straits-of- 
Dover cable. The distance from Holyhead to the Hill of Howth is about 
sixty-five miles: the steamer from which the cable was paid out was 
worked well on her slow voyage across in about eighteen hours. ‘The 
rope is considered to be very well laid, though about three miles more of 
it than would have covered the straight and level line was used. 


There has been an correspondence between Mr. Samuel Bindon, 
Mr. Francis Lucas, and Mr, Napier the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
about publication of evidence taken before the Crime and Outrage Com- 
mittee. After some portions of the evidence had been published, with- 
out the consent or knowledge of Mr. Napier, Mr. Bindon and Mr. Lucas 
made a joint application to Mr. Napier to have the whole evidence au- 
thentically published immediately. Mr. Napier refused to consent to 
this course, and complained of the previous publication of “ partial and 
unauthorized extracts,” as a direct violation of the usage and privilege of 
Parliament. His two adversaries replied with indignant letters. Mr. 
Bindon said with reference to the publication already made, he had 
nothing to do with it; but it had only spoiled before it was made the 
case concocting in secret. In reference to the present refusal, he said 
that as a fellow collegian with Mr. Napier, be had hitherto thought him 
“the last man on earth who in a judicial capacity would permit a sup- 
pression of truth” ; but he now feels that he should “remember that 
party feelings impair morality.” 

Mr. Lucas’s letter contained this peroration— 
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«Having read this evidence, and the report of the Maynooth debates in 
the House of Commons, I seem to myself to understand how it is that the 
Government of which you are a member began by sanctioning Mr. Spooner’s 
Committee and ended by giving it the 7 in that peculiar manner which 
has lately edified the world. You, Sir, no doubt, designed to make the Crime 
and Outrage Committee, of which you were chairman, the true working com- 
mittee against Maynooth. The evidence before it, without your hand direct- 
ly appearing in the matter as hostile to Maynooth, was to be circulated 

rough the English constituencies with as little answer or explanation as 
possible; and thus, while you were making in the House of Commons speeches 
about Maynooth that retain some colour of fairness, your work of slander 
against the Catholic clergy educated in that College was to be done by another 
agency, and in a more effective because a more indirect manner. 

“ Praying heartily that God may blast your unjust designs, with as little 
personal inconvenience to yourself as may be consistent with His mercy 
tempering His justice, 

“JT have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, F. Lucas.” 


The “ Headley Mine” of the Royal Hibernian Mining Company, near 
Castlemaine, was “ christened” and opened on Monday. There was a great 
concourse of people, speeches, a déjeuner for the gentlefolks, and a feast 
for the poor; and everything went off well. The mine is to produce lead 
and silver, and perhaps copper. The scheme seems to have originated 
with Englishmen. Mr. Gibson, the managing director, spoke warmly in 
praise of the conduct of the native labourers, 





The Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench was crowded on Monday by the public 
anxious to hear the sentence on James Birch, proprietor of the notorious 
newspaper the World, for infamous libels which he had published and re- 
published against Mrs. French, a widow lady, the daughter of Mr. Brewster, 
Q.C., who was leading counsel for Sir William Somerville in the trial of 
Birch versus Somerville. Birch, instead of defending, acknowledged the 
utter falseness of his atrocious aspersions, and threw himself on the mercy 
of the Court. Mr. Justice Crampton so chastised him in his address on pro- 
nouncing sentence, for the wicked malignity of his attack on an innocent 
lady, that the prisoner involuntarily interrupted the Judge with exclama- 
tions several times, and at last was silenced by being carried off to his place 
of punishment: to be imprisoned for twelve months. 


SCOTLAND. 
The General Assembly of the Established Church concluded its session 
on Monday evening, and separated till the 19th of May 1853. 
The General Assembly of the Free Church concluded its session on 
Tuesday evening. 








Large vessels are weekly leaving the Bromiclaw, filled with passen- 
gers; and by the end of the season, there is little doubt that a larger num- 
ber of emigrants will have left the Clyde than in any previous year. The 
number of emigrants who have sailed from the various ports on the river, 
up to the present date, is 6050. The destination of these persons, with 
the exception of from two to three hundred, is North America.— North 
British Mail. 


Lewis, a Jew receiver of stolen watches and jewellery, was arrested at 
Glasgow : the police discovered a large collection of valuables at his house. 
When taken to prison, Lewis, as is customary, was placed in a bath; he wore 
a large plaster on his breast, on account of a severe illness, he said; but the 
water causing the plaster to come away, six gold watches were revealed to 
the gaolers. 

The .“ garotte’’ robbers of Glasgow have taken advantage of the existence 
of common stairs in Scotch houses to introduce a new variety in their mode 
of plunder. A fellow went at night to the residence of Mr. Alexander, a 
surgeon-dentist living in Union Street, and ascertained that he had not yet 
come home. Three men hung about the stairs; and when Mr. Alexander, 
who is an elderly person, was ascending, one man threw his arm round his 
neck, while the others carried off his watch and money. Some minutes 
elapsed before Mr. Alexander had sufficiently recovered to raise an alarm. 
Two men are in custody, one of whom is a most notorious offender. 


Mr. Arnott, collector of customs at Grangemouth, with two of his sons and 
Mr. Adamson, ship-builder, went out in a boat to fish. On their return the 
boat was capsized. One of the lads swam ashore at once; the others re- 
mained clinging to the boat. They were all good swimmers, and the shore 
not four hundred yards distance, but between the edge of the water and the 
high ground was a large tract of mud. After waiting an hour, they tried 
— fate, and one of them, Mr. Arnott, lost his life by suffocation in the 
mud. 





PREPARATIONS FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION, 
ENGLAND. 

Bewp ry. The present Member, Lord Mandeville, has offered himself 
as a candidate for Huntingdonshire, vacant by the death of Mr. Thornhill. 
The candidates to succeed Lord Mandeville are Sir Thomas Winnington and 
Mr. Sandars the present Member for Yarmouth. Both candidates are Free- 
traders, but Mr. Sandars is Conservative, Sir Thomas Winnington Liberal. 

BuackBurn. Mr. George Dawson, of Birmingham, is a candidate. 

Boston. Mr. Freshfield has withdrawn his name, in order to accept an 
expected invitation from the constituency of West Surrey. Yet there are 
three candidates,—Mr. Bond Cabbell, one of the sitting Members, and a Der- 
byite; Mr. J. A. Hankey, a West Indian merchant, on Liberal and Free- 
trade principles; and Mr. G. H. Heathcote, as a Protectionist. And in ad- 
dition to these candidates there may be one more : “a requisition is in course 
of signature, inviting the eldest son of Sir Gilbert Heathcote to visit the 
place, and declare his sentiments.” 

Buicuton. Mr. J. 8. Trelawny, who recently sat for Tavistock, has been 
invited by a section of the Liberals to stand; ‘and has consented. In his 
address he declares himself a Free-trader, in favour of the abolition of church- 
rates, an advocate of household suffrage, vote by ballot, financial reform, and 
a supporter of religious liberty in its widest acceptation. 

CanTerRBURY. A meeting of Liberals, headed by some Dissenting minis- 
ters, has adopted a resolution that duellists are unchristian, and unworthy to 
fill the high and responsible trust of legislators; and a consequent resolution 
not to support either Colonel Romilly or Mr. Smythe at the next election. 

CARNARVONSHIRE Borovens. Mr. W. Bulkeley Hughes is threatened 
with a contest by Mr. R. Davies, of the Menai Bridge; who goes for the bal- 
lot, extension of the suffrage, ‘* diminution of taxation,” and so on. In his 
address Mr. Hughes adheres to Free-trade, as now proved to have brought 
plenty to the poor and prosperity to trade; and although he is desirous of 
advancing religious freedom, he is strongly opposed to any further conces- 
sions to the Roman Catholics. 

CuELTENHAM. Mr, Grenville Berkeley has issued his retiring address to 
the electors. 











Curcuester. Mr. John Abel Smith announces that he shall hold fast; 
and sets forth his opinions plainly. He is a supporter of the ballot, of Free- 
trade, of a reduction of the duties imposed on articles of primary necessity to 
the working classes, of an education-rate, and of the Manchester and Salford 
scheme of education. 

CrreNncesTeER. Mr. Samuel Bowly, of Gloucester, the well-known Quaker 
advocate of Teetotalism and Universal Peace, is invited to come forward in 
the Liberal interest. He is a Free-trader, and advocates vote by ballot. 

CornNWALL, East. Mr. Nicholas Kendall has issued his address as a 
Derbyite candidate. 

CUMBERLAND, West. Captain Lowther is joined in his canvass by Mr. 
Samuel Irton, who aims at ousting Mr. Stanley. 

Exeter. Mr. Divett and Mr. Buck have just completed their canvass, 
and both in their addresses express themselves confident of success. A local 
account says—‘ The struggle at the coming election will doubtless be far 
more severe than has ever yet been known here; and the issue is of course 
as yet doubtful. The address of a second Liberal candidate is expected to be 
issued in a few days.” 

Finsnury. Alderman Challis is to be invited. He has stated his opinions, 
and seems to be a Reformer of Mr. Hume’s school. A meeting has also passed 
a resolution condemning the Parliamentary shortcoming of Mr. Wakley, and 

promising support to Mr. Wyld, Member for Bodmin, who is a candidate ; 
But the meeting was a turbulent one, very much divided in opinion. 

Hampsurre, Nort, 
the following address. 

* Gentlemen — Reports having been circulated that I am about to retire from Par- 
liament at the close of the present session, I feel it incumbent upon me no longer to 
delay the announcement of my intention again to seek the honour of representing you 
in the next Parliament. I am aware that I stand in a different position from any other 
candidate. Having had the honour of being placed by the unanimous vote of the 
Representatives of the People in the chair of the House of Commons, I have been 
withdrawn from the strife of parties, and can claim no merit either as the supporter 
or opponent of the great fiscal and political changes which have taken place of late 
years. But I have anxiously devoted myself to the laborious duties which have been 
intrusted to me; and, believing that my constituents in common with all classes of 
the community are deeply interested in the faithful discharge of those duties, I do 
not hesitate to ask you for a renewal of that confidence which I have enjoyed for more 
than twenty years, and which it has been my constant endeavour to deserve. 

** I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“CHartes Suaw Lerever.” 

Herrrorp Crry. Sir Robert Price and Mr. H. M. Clifford, the present 
Free-trade Members, have just issued addresses announcing their confidence 
of being again returned, notwithstanding the efforts made in behalf of the new 
Conservative candidate, a Meyrick. Captain Meyrick has proclaimed 
himself equally confident of success. 

Hertrorp. ‘Two candidates threaten Lord Mahon and Mr. William Cow- 

r,—namely, Mr. Thomas Chambers, who is already in the field; and Mr. 

Jimsdale, who is about to accept a requisition in course of signature. 

Huntincponsurre. The death of Mr. Thornhill has brought forward 
Lord Mandeville, Member for Bewdley, as a‘candidate on the Derby interest. 

Irswicu, Mr. Cobbold, who is suid by a local paper to have placed “an 
innocent confidence in Lord Derby as a Parliamentary Reformer,” is to be 
attacked by Mr. Hobhouse, the Liberal Member for Lincoln, Mr. Adair, the 
Liberal Member for Ipswich, and Mr. Hobhouse, have made a joint canvass, 
and are said to be “safe.” 

Kent, West. The West Kent Herald says that the state of the register 
warrants the expectation that a second Liberal candidate might safely be 
started with Mr. Hodges. The Tory candidates are the sitting Member Sir 
Edmund Filmer, and a Mr. Masters Smith. 

Lampetu. Mr. William Williams, the sitting Member, has issued his 
address recommending himself for reélection. It is said that a requisition is 
about to be addressed to Mr. Harvey, of Lambeth House, inviting him to 
come forward in opposition to Mr. D'Eyncourt. 

Leeps. In answer to the address from the Conservative electors of Leeds, 
Mr. Beckett says that he considered himself pledged to stand for Ripon, and 
therefore declined to be put in nomination at Leeds. 

Leicester. A meeting under the presidency of Mr. Thomas Paget, for- 
merly Member for the borough, has resolved to support Mr. James Wilde, 
nephew of Lord Truro, and Mr. Geoffrey Palmer, son of Sir John Palmer of 
Carleton, Northamptonshire, in —— to Sir Joshua Walmsley and Mr. 
Gardner, the sitting Members. All are Liberals and Free-traders, but the 
sitting Members are too “‘advanced’’ for the Whig party in the borough. 

Liverroot. The Liberal candidates, Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Ewart, and 
the Derbyites, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie and Mr, Charles Turner, are waging a 
hot war of canvassing and speechifying. There seems to be every probability 
of a most virulent contest. 

Newark. The Nottingham Journal of last week described great transi- 
tions in the candidature. On Monday fortnight there were four candidates 
in the field,—Mr. Manners Sutton, a sitting Member, and Mr. Granville E. H. 
Vernon, on the Free-trade interest, Viscount Maidstone, and Mr. G. H. Packe 
on the Protectionist interest. There was a furious canvass all Monday and 
Tuesday, but on Wednesday Lord Maidstone and Mr. Packe both fled; and 
it is now said to be improbable that any contest will be adventured on be- 
half of Protection. ‘The same journal has since said—“ We are credibly 
informed that the insight into the condition of the poorer classes which 
Lord Maidstone has gained during his canvass has caused him entirely to 
change his views on the question of Protection and Free-trade, and he is 
quite convinced that any attempt to raise the price of the food of the people 
would be at once impolitic and unjust.” 

Norrincuamsuire, Nortu. A local account says— Lord Clinton has 
concluded a highly satisfactory canvass of this division. Mr. Houldsworth 
retires. The candidates at present are Lord Clinton, Free-trader, and Lord 
H. Bentinck, Protectionist. A rumour prevailed some time ago that a Mr. 
Foljambe, Free-trader, would be brought forward.” 

NorrmvGuamsuire, Sourn. The gentlemen offering themselves are the 
present Members, Mr. Hodgson Barrow and Viscount Newark, both Protec- 
tionists. Mr. Hildyard, who now represents the division with Mr. Barrow, 
has signified his intention of resigning. 

NorrincHam. Mr. Edward Strutt and Mr. Gisborne have been making a 
personal canvass; and both gentlemen appear satisfied with their success. 
An expression of Mr, Strutt’s sentiments respecting Maynooth, at a public 
meeting last Monday, has caused a number of the Dissenters and Low 
Churchmen to waver in their support of him. A bill has also been issued 
cautioning the electors against promising their votes, as a fourth candidate 
(a resident in the town) would be speedily forthcoming. The Chartists have 
promised their interest and votes in favour of Messrs. Gisborne and Strutt ; 
which, in conjunction with the Whig and Radical interest, is thought by 
the Liberals to be sufficient to secure the return of their candidates. The 
friends of Mr. Walter are, however, exerting themselves, and appear also 
sanguine of success. : 

NoRTHUMBERLAND. Lord Ossulton has combined with Lord Lovaine in a 
joint contest against Sir George Grey ; and all the three candidates are ac- 
tively traversing the county on their canvass. At Alnwick, the other day, 
Sir George Grey said, his progress up to that point had been satisfactory, but 
he had a large portion of the county before him ; the struggle would be very 
severe, and the electors must exert themselves if they would win the victory. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND, Sourn. Mr. Beaumont and Mr. Liddell are still the 
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only candidates; but it is said, ‘trom the strong feeling manifested on the 
subject, it is expected that another Liberal will be started.” 

xFORD University. The conflict respecting the reélection or super- 
seding of Mr. Gladstone gains in energy. His opponents have sought a 
candidate likely to be more acceptable to the University mind than Mr. J. 
C. Colquhoun of Killermont; and they are understood to have obtained the 
consent of Dr. Marsham, Warden of Merton College, to stand as their can- 
didate. Dr. Marsham is celebrated in history—as the gentleman that spoke 
at a Buckingham meeting of our fellow subjects who “ rejoiced in potatoes.” 
Meanwhile, a number of members of Convocation have put forth a protest 
against the attempt to create a contest by bringing tad a third candidate, 
as “undesirable at the present time’’; and avowing their ‘ determination 
not to sanction or support it”’: this declaration has received more than nine 
hundred signatures. 

PortsmoutTH. There are now only two Liberal candidates in the field for 
this borough, namely, Sir F. T. Baring and Viscount Monck; Mr. Sergeant 
Gazelee pe resigned his pretensions on account of ill health. 

Preston. Mr. Townley arker has at length favoured the electors with 
an address, in which he reiterates his adherence to Free-trade, but offers his 
allegiance to Lord Derby. 

Ryr. 
Lymington, are candidates. 
trader. 

SourHwark. A committee has been organized to defend Sir William 
Molesworth’s seat. 

Surro.tk. Mr. Moreton Frewen, the late unsuccessful candidate for Cork 
County, has issued an address, in which he says to the electors, that, * un- 
derstanding Sir Fitzroy Kelly does not intend to solicit your suffrages at the 
approaching election,” he offers himself, if no other Protectionist come for- 
ward. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, only a few days since, issued an address to his 
constituents soliciting a renewal of their confidence at the general election. 

Surrey, West. The sitting Members, Mr. Henry Drummond and Mr. J. 
Evelyn, have issued their addresses, the latter as a Derbyite. Colonel Chal- 
loner, of Portnall Park, is put forward as a Liberal and Free-trader; public 
meetings have ey of him; and it is ‘confidently hoped”’ that ‘the 
independence of West Surrey will be fully achieved by his triumphant 
return.” 


Mr. Mackinnon stands as a Liberal and Free- 


Sussex, East. A public meeting, under Sir John Villiers Shelley, has in- | 


vited a Free-trade Liberal candidate to come forward. 

TeEWKEsBURY. Mr. Edward Cox, in an address, says now— 

* Trepeat it: Loml Derby has abandoned all purpose of reimposing a duty on corn. 
If after having thus intimated that he had abandoned a Corn-tax, Lord Derby or 
any of his friends should propose such a tax, I distinctly pledge myself not only to 
oppose it, but to withdraw my support from a Government that could be guilty of 
such a breach of faith. I hope this is sufficiently explicit. I am thoroughly inde- 
pendent: I intend to continue so. 1 am attached to principles, but I am not tied to 
party.” 

Weymoutn. Mr. Frederick Villiers announces his intended retirement. 

Winpsor. Lord Charles Wellesley is a candidate, asa Conservative Free- 
trader, who “ will give her Majesty’s present advisers a general but inde- 
pendent support.’’ 

YorkKsuHirE, West Ripine. We believe we are correct in stating that it 


is the intention of Mr. Edmund Denison M.P. again to offer himself as a | 


candidate for the representation of the West Riding ; and that the honourable 
gentleman will do so on Free-trade principles, but not as an adherent of any 
particular party.— Doncaster Chronicle. 
ScoTLanD. 
Berwicksnire. Mr. TH. Smith Evans, dating Barnsbury Park, has. de- 
clared himself as a Liberal candidate. 
EpinpureGH. A candidate has announced himself,—Mr. Campbell of 
Monzie, a proprietor in Perthshire, who sat some nine or ten years ago in 
-arliament as the Tory representative of the county of Argyll. ‘He 
comes forward,” says the 7imes, “at the instigation of neither of the Liberal 


committees; but is said, like Hal o’ the Wynd, to fight entirely for ‘his | 


ain hand,’ although some are suspicious that he is the nominee of the Free 
Church portion of what is called ‘the Independent Liberal Committee.’ ” 

Guascow. Sir Harry Smith, the recalled Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, is spoken of as a candidate for the representation of Glasgow, on Libe- 
ral-Conservative principles. 

Greenock. Mr. Dunlop, advocate, who opposed Lord Melgund at the 
last eleetion, has accepted a requisition to come forward. Mr. Dunlop is, 
like Lord Melgund, a Liberal; so that if both go to the poll, it is not unlikely 
that it may give the Tory candidate, Sir James Logie Elphinstone, some 
chance of being returned. 

Happineton Burcus, Mr. Campbell Swinton, of Kimmerghame, will 
contest the seat of Sir H. R. F. Davie, on Anti-Maynooth principles. 

ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. Mr. Anderson is about to retire, or has already 
retired, from the contest for these counties, chietly on account of the state of 
his health. It is understood that Mr. Frederick Dundas will take his place 
as the Liberal candidate.— Scotsman. 


IRELAND. 
Aruitong. Another “ invader,” in the person of Mr. Henry C. Tbbitson, 


who dates from Chester Terrace, London, has entered the lists in opposition | 


to the reélection of Mr. Keogh for the borough of Athlone. He is an ** advocate 
for the revision of the taxation of the empire, so as to remove from the agri- 
culturists those burdens which now unfairly press exclusively upon them” ; 
but he would “ not dream of supporting any measure which may tend to in- 
crease the price of food to the consumer” ; and he is “ altogether antagonistic 
to restrictions upon the civil and religious liberties of any class of the com- 
munity. 

Burrast. The Belfast Whig states that the Liberal electors have decided 
on calling upon Lord Castlereagh to come forward as a candidate for Belfast 
at the ensuing election. ‘‘ We believe that ina short time such a requisi- 
tion will be presented to him as it has seldom fallen to the lot of a Parlia- 
mentary candidate to receive. We are happy to know, too, that such an ap- 

sal from a town like Belfast will meet a befitting reception from the noble 
Pord ; and that, though he has shown a disinclination to seek for public 
honours at present, he will exhibit the respect he feels for the constituency 
of this important town, by giving an affirmative reply to their requisition.” 

Cartow. Mr. Sadleir’s seat is seriously threatened by Mr. Clayton Brown, 
who is canvassing vigorously. 

Cavan County. It is said that the return of Sir John Young is consi- 
dered 
other Member, Mr. 8. Maxwell, on the part of Mr. A. O'Reilly. 

Crane. There are four candidates in the ih —aemely, Sir Lucius 
O’Brien, one of the present Members, and Colonel Vandeleur, on the Con- 
servative side; and Mr. Cornelius O’Brien and Sir John Foster Fitzgerald, 
on the Liberal interest. 

Down County. The Newry Telegraph stated last week that Mr. Vande- 
leur Stewart, the Marquis of Londonderry’s cousin, had “ chivalrously with- 
drawn,” in order to “‘ cement the Conservative interest ’’; so that the can- 
didates were reduced to three, “*‘ Nephew ’’ Kerr, Lord Edwin Hill, and Mr. 
Sharman Crawford; and it was said that the election of the last is now al- 
most certain. The Belfast Mercury has since asserted that ‘a contemporary 
Was quite incorrect in reporting that Mr. Stewart bad any intention to re- 


Mr. Pomfret the banker, and Mr. Mackinnon, son of the Member for | 


uite secure; but that there is likely to be a strong  _— to the | 


tire.” But the Belfast Chronicle has later still ‘reasserted’ the statement, 

‘‘ notwithstanding the contradictions given of it.’’ 

a Mr. Cantwell retires, that the Liberal party may not be 
ivided. 

Dvunuin Crry. A meeting of “ Protestant electors and non-electors” hag 
resolved to support Mr. Gri and Mr. Vance. 

DunpDatk. Captain Jocelyn, brother of the Earl of Roden, now makes 
the third candidate. He declares himself independent of individual or party, 

pposed to the reimposition of a duty upon corn, in favour of tenant-right, 
and decidedly adverse to the centralization system. 

Gatway County. The Honourable Robert Daly, of Dunsandle, has ad- 
dressed the electors. He states that ke will endeavour to remove all penal 
enactments and restrictions that in any way interfere “with the free, full, 
and unfettered exercise”’ of religion; that he will devote his most earnest 
attention to all measures proposed for the relief of the agricultural interest, 
and give his warm support to a measure for adjusting the relations of land- 
lord and tenant, if so framed as to protect the rights of each party. 
| Kerry County. Mr. Reuben Plant, who had been named as likely to 

contest this county with Mr. M. J. O'Connell, has publicly disclaimed any 
| intention of doing so. 
Suico County. Mr. Sheriff Swift arrived in Sligo from London on Fri- 
| day, and proceeded to canvass the electors. It is said that he “has lodged 
the handsome sum of 4000/. in the hands of certain parties who have under- 
| taken the management of the election.” 

Warterrorp County. The Honourable Richard Hely Hutchinson has 
announced himself a candidate. He doubts the propriety of now withdraw- 
ing the Maynooth grant; but, says the Evening Mail, “in other respects, 
and by general character and qualities, his claims to the representative 
honours of Waterford are unexceptionable.”’ 








Forvign and Calonial. 


France.—The report that the Council of State had “ shown itself hos- 
tile to the Government on the question of the Orleans property ” has been 
contradicted by the Patrie, which denies that “ the affair has not yet been 
brought before the Council of State.” The Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News asserts this to be a “complete misrepresentation.” After 
the sitting in the Council of State on M. Fortoul’s bill on public instruc- 
tion, the President sent and demanded to see this report on the Orleans 
property. Having read it, he asked by whom it was written: and being 
told, by M. Cornudet, he required the resignation of that gentleman. But 
the Committee who acted with him declared that if this were insisted on, 
they would resign en masse along with M. Cornudet; and M. Abbatucci 
had to interpose and get the menace withdrawn. 

The Constitutionnel lately had an article dictating to the Roman Catho- 
lic subjects of Belgium a disloyal and Bonapartist policy at the coming 
pad election : it is now said that several thousand copies of this paper 
| were addressed through the post to the most considerable commercial 

houses in Belgium, and transmitted at the charge of the Usurpation secret 
service funds. 

M. Persigny was married to Mademoiselle de la Moskowa, at the Chapel 
of the Elysée, on Friday night last week. Louis Napoleon, his house- 
hold, the widow of Marshal Ney, the Prince de la Moskowa, and a few 
relations, were the only persons present at the ceremony. 

The Times had the following announcement yesterday — 

**We are authorized and requested, on behalf of General Changarnier, 
formally to contradict an assertion which has twice been put forth by two of 
the least scrupulous writers in the French press, to the effect that General 
Changarnier made a proposal to the Provisional Government of 1848 for the 
military invasion of this country.” 

SwirzerLanp.—There is a considerable ferment in the Swiss Canton of 
Fribourg. The Sonderbund party, who are now the undermost in the 
Government, convoked and held a mass meeting at Posieux, a village two 
leagues from Fribourg; at which the numbers are variously stated at 
from 14,000 to 30,000. Resolutions were passed petitioning the Federal 
Assembly for liberty to revise the Cantonal constitution; and pledging 
those present to persevere in this petition “ in the broad light of day, and 
by every means avowable before God and man.” But the Cantonal Go- 
vernment had previously forbidden the meeting; and since it was held 
they declared its objects to be menacing both to the Cantonal and the Fe- 
| deral constitution. Accordingly, they arrested all the members they could 
| catch of the provisional committce appointed by the meeting. 

Inp1a.—A telegraphic announcement of the capture of Martaban and 
Rangoon was all that was known of the contents of the overland mail 
at the close of last week; the full official details have arrived since. 

The Commander-in-chief of the expedition, Lieutenant-General God- 
win, (who was selected for this service on account of his personal ex- 
perience gained in the former war with the King of Ava,) arrived in the 
Rangoon river on the 2dof April. The Madras division of the force not 
having arrived, nor been yet heard of, he resolved on going to Martaban 
to arrange for the capture of that place in the interval of delay. He 
sailed from the Rangoon river for Moulmein on the 3d of April, and 
arrived at Moulmein on the 4th at noon; in four hours he landed, and got 

ready for embarkation 1400 troops ; by nine o'clock the same evening he 
| had embarked his force, was off for Martaban; and he seems to have ar- 
rived there before dawn of the 5th. Martaban is described as “ standing on 
a noble sheet of water, with a river-line of defences of about 800 yards.” 

‘“‘ Inland lies a large pagoda, a wall running along the whole front, with 
an ascent from the water's edge of about 500 feet, on the top of which small 
pogeten es, the slope being partially covered with fine trees and close 
| Jungle. 

, Arrangements were perfected on the night voyage for commencing the 
attack at daybreak. 

“The Rear-Admiral made oy disposition possible in waters full of 
shoals and violent currents, for bombarding the position with his five steam- 
ers, and to cover the landing of the troops. It was the admiration of every 
one to witness the noble manner in which the Rattler worked her way within 
| 200 yards of the wall, and close to the pagoda, doing tremendous execution. 
| I changed from the Rattler at six o'clock, to superintend the landing of the 
troops, and went on board the Proserpine, a smaller vessel, with my staff. 
Colonel Reignolds commanded the attack. At half-past six the steamer 
opened fire ; and at seven the troops were in the boats and landed, by the in- 
defatigable exertions of Commander Brooking, under a smart fire of musketry 
and guns. Soon was the storming party under the walls and over them, 
with less loss than I thought possible. Lieutenant-Colonel Reignolds imme- 
diately ascended to the pagodas on the height, and took possession of them, 
after some skirmishing with the enemy. 

“ At eight a. m. Martaban was won; and considering the enemy's position 
and numbers, which report gives at 5000 men, we have got it very cheaply.” 
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The casualties were slight indeed. ‘One havildar and seven rank and 
file wounded.” The artillery was sent back to Moulmcin the same even- 
ing; and the Twenty-sixth Madras Native Infantry, with a company of 
European Madras Artillery, and a suitable battery of guns, were deemed 
a sufficient garrison, relievable from Moulmein when it might be thought 
desirable, for the protection of the place. 

General Godwin returned to the Rangoon river by the 8th, and found 
that the Madras division had arrived during his parenthetical exploit at 
Martaban. 

During his absence, and according to the instructions of the Governor- 
General of India, a flag of truce had been sent up to Rangoon on the 4th 
of April, to inquire whether any communication had been received from 
the King of Ava in reply to our ultimatum, —which expired on the Ist of 
April. 

x On reaching the stockades that guarded the river on both its banks, the 
flag was fired on; and it was only by the excellent arrangement and brave 
conduct of Commander Brooking that his ship extricated herself, inflicting 
on the enemy a severe chastisement by blowing up a powder magazine and 
destroying many men.” 

The 9th of April General Godwin occupied in making dispositions; and 
on that evening he informed Admiral Austen that he was ready. 
10th was occupied in ascending to a point close below Rangoon; the 
stockaded batteries on both sides of the river being so completely demo- 
lished by the fire of our ships, and by the fires kindled by the shells, as 
to leave their sites hardly distinguishable from mid-channel. It was ar- 
ranged to anchor before Rangoon on the 11th, Easter Sunday; but to 
take position out of range, so as to go into action atdawn of the 12th. But 
difficulties of anchorage prevented the ships from taking position out of 
range; and as soon as they had taken position within range of the enemy's 
batteries, the latter opened upon us figreely. Admiral Austen says— 

“The stockades, although giving a good fire for the first quarter of an hour. 
were quite unequal to heavy guns, which sent shot and shell right through 
them, the latter bursting in the middle of them. They were soon seen to 
slacken fire; and a shell blowing up their main work at the King’s wharf, 
sending the immense pile into the air, appeared quite to put them out; and 
the firing soon ceased.” 

General Godwin says— 
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about sixteen feet high and eight broad; a ditch runs along each side of the 
——, and on the North side, where the pagoda stands, it has been very 
cleverly worked into the defences, to which it forms a sort of citadel. The 
distance from the pagoda to the South entrance of the town is about three 
uarters of a mile, and it is something more than that breadth from East to 
est. The old road from the river to the pagoda comes up to the South 
te, running through the new town; and it was by this road the Burmese 
ad settled that we should attack it, and where they had made every pre- 
paration to receive us, having armed the defences with nearly 100 pieces of 
cannon and other missiles, and with a garrison of at least 10,000 men. The 
attempt to assault on this side would, I am convinced, from the steady way 
the Burmese defend their works, have cost us half our force.” 

The line of attack seems to have been to start from a point on the river 
(which here runs East and West) somewhat Eastward of the new town, 
and then to march past the East side of the town till the Eastern face of 
The troops were 
under arms at five o’clock on the morning of Wednesday the 14th, “ in 
as fine temper as ever men were.” 

“ Our march was to the North-west, through thick jungle; four light 
guns, nine-pounders, their flanks protected by two companies of her Majesty's 
80th Regiment, the rest of the wing of that corps following, with two more 
guns, and the 18th Royal Irish and the 40th Bengal Native Infantry, formed 
the advance. The 5lst Light Infantry and the 35:h Madras Native Infantry 





| were in reserve; the 9th Madras Native Infantry keeping open the com- 


munication with the shipping. We proceeded in this order for about a mile, 
when we opened the great pagoda, and its fire was turned on us. An ex- 


| cellent position for two guns was taken by Major Turton to our left flank : 


these were left under the command of Major Montgomery, of the Madras 


| Artillery, who served them well. The ground to the front getting very diffi- 


cult, barely admitted of the 80th and Royal Irish occupying it in close order. 
We had now completely turned the enemy's position, having passed their 
stockaded town, and got opposite the East side of the great pagoda, our main 
object. Major Turton informed me that he had a favourable position to 
place in battery his heavy guns; but it took some time to bring them up,—a 
service in which the Navy brigade of about 120 men, under the command 
of Lieutenant Dorville, of her Majesty's frigate Fox, assisted by the Artil- 


| lery, rendered their invaluable aid, under a heavy fire of guns and wall- 


“The Admiral and Commodore took a most distinguished part in the opera- | 


tions, landing and setting fire to allaround them. This powerful attack from 
the steam-frigates of both her Majesty’s and the East India Company’s navy 
completely cleared the ground for nearly a mile for our landing.’ 

At daybreak on Monday the 12th, the troops got ready to land; and by 
seven o'clock in the morning the Fifty-first Light Infantry, and the 
Eighteenth Royal Irish, the Fortieth Bengal Native Infantry, and part of 
the Artillery, were landed, 

The Bengal guns, and some companies of the Fifty-first, were sent forward, 
and were presently opened upon by artillery from a stockade on a rising 
ground, fronted by jungle which was filled with skirmishers. General God- 
win observes—“ This was a new mode of fighting with the Burmese; no in- 
stance having occurred last war of their attacking our flanks, or leaving their 
stockades, that [remember ever to have taken place. I make this remark 
as they are now not only good shots, but bold in their operations, and clever 
in selecting their ground and covering themselves. Our casualties for the 
past three days will prove it; our dress exposing us, and their garb and colour 
concealing them.” 

The stockade was recognized by General Godwin to be the same position 
which was known in the last war as the White-house picket ; it was a very 
strong position, and just in the line of our proposed advance. ‘A battery of 
four guns was immediately opened on it by Majors Reid and Oakes; the 
whole being under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Foord, commandant of 
that arm. The fire of these guns was very effective.” An unofficial account 
states that “ our excellent and most effective practice "’ was ‘ instantly re- 
turned by a well-directed fire from the stockade "; “ the enemy fired rather 
high at first, but after a few rounds they obtained our distance exactly.” 
General Godwin continues his report. ‘A storming party was formed of 
four companies of the 5lst Light Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel St. 
Maur, with the Madras Sappers, under Major H. Fraser, commanding Engi- 
neer, and advanced under cover of a jungle ; on getting through which the 
musketry was so steady and effective from the stockades and adjoining build- 
ings that a great many of our party were killed and wounded, amongst whom 
were several officers. I have to deplore the temporary loss of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bogle, the Commissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces, who was very 
bravely attending the army to witness its operations. Major Fraser took the 
ladders to the stockade most gallantly, and alone mounted the defences of the 
enemy ; where his example soon brought around him the storming party, 
which carried the stockade, but at a very severe loss on our part.” 

It would seem as if this preliminary affair was one of the most serious 
portions of the whole operations for capturing Rangoon. It was General 
Godwin’s intention to move on against the town, but he found his force 
disorganized by the terrible power of the sun. 

“ Major Oakes, of the Madras Artillery, was struck down by it at his bat- 
tery, and died; Brevet Major Griffith, Madras Army, while conveying an 
order, died on the road; Lieutenant-Colonel Foord, Commandant of Artil- 
lery, was nearly a victim to the heat, and obliged to quit the field; Brigadier 
Warren and Lieutenant-Colonel St. Maur also suffered greatly.” 

“Under such destruction,” he resolved to halt and concentrate his 
force ; and this work of concentration took another whole day, for the 
heavy guns had to be dragged up on the 13th by the sailors and ma- 
rines of the ships. While the military force was thus gathering its 
energies, the ships went across the river and destroyed the stockaded for- 
tifications of Dalla; and higher up the river, they attacked and destroyed 
the strong fortified position of Kemendine, where it is said that 20,000/, 
of treasure was found. When the ships had done this, they anchored op- 
posite to the great pagoda fortress of Shwe-da-gon; and finding it to be 
much nearer to the river than is laid dowa in the charts, they “ shelled” 
it diligently and effectively. Admiral Austen says that while they were 
“shelling” the pagoda, a large party of horse, and two elephants with 
riders, were observed t» quit; and it was afterwards understood that 
_ aoe the Governor in retreat on his discovery that he could not hold 

place. 

By the evening of the 13th, the preparations for attacking the new 
—_ of Rangoon were completed. General Godwin thus describes the 
place. 

“‘ His Lordship in Council knows well the spot where I proposed to force 
my way into the great pagoda; and the road I was about to move on en- 
tirely turned all the defences of this real stronghold. The present position 
of Rangoon is entirely altered since the last war: within a few years the old 
town, which stood on the river-bank, has been utterly destroyed, its bricks 
now lying in heaps on its site.- A new town has been formed about a mile 
and a quarter from the river ; it is nearly a square, with a bund or mud wall 








oe from the great pagoda and town, from which they suffered severely, 
While this was going on, the enemy’s artillery had got the range of our 
crowded position, and their skirmishers had somewhat closed upon us; and it 
took 500 men to keep down their fire. The practice of the heavy battery, under 
Major Back, was very effective. My intention was to have stormed the 
pagoda at noon ; but ata little after eleven, Captain Latter, of the Bengal Army, 
my interpreter, assured me he felt confident, from what he could see of the 
East entrance of the pagoda, on which our battery was playing, that the 
entrance was clear, and that he was prepared to show the way. As our 
people were dropping fast where we stood, I determined on an immediate 
assault. The storming party was formed of the wing of her Majesty's 
80th Regiment, under Major Lockhart, two companies of the Royal Irish, 
under Lieutenant Hewitt, and of two companies of the 40th Bengal Native 
Infantry, under Lieutenant White; the whole commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Coote, of the 18th Royal Irish ; Captain Latter accompanying the party 
to show the road. The advance to the East entrance of the pagoda was 
about 800 yards; which the troops crossed in a most steady manner, under 
the fire of the walls, crowded with the enemy, the remainder of the force 
following closely.” 

A private letter says—“ The storming party met with its hottest reception 
as it commenced the ascent of the steps leading to the great pagoda; when 
it was received by a discharge from two guns and from hundreds of muskets 
and matchlocks. The three first who ascended were Lieutenant-Colonel 
Coote, and Lieutenant and Adjutant Doran, of her Majesty's Eighteenth 
Royal Irish, and Captain Latter; and I regret very much to add, that the 
first officer was severely and Lieutenant Doran mortally wounded. Poor 
fellow, he received seven wounds, and expired in half an hour; deeply and 
sincerely regretted by every officer and man in the regiment; and most de- 
servedly so, for a nobler fellow and more gallant and amiable soldier never 
lived.” 

General Godwin concludes—‘* When the storming party reached the 
steps, a tremendous rush was made to the upper terrace, and a deafening 
cheer told that the pagoda no longer belonged to the Burmese. The enemy 
ran in confusion from the Southern and Western gates; where they were met 
by the fire of the steamers. All the country around has fallen with the pa- 

Peg’ 


goda, 
The list of casualties was 17 killed and 132 wounded. 


* Orricerns KiLLEp AND Wounpep. 


“ Killed. Wer Majesty's 18th Royal Irish —Lieutenant R. Doran, Aprill4. Her 
Majesty's 51st Foot —Ensign A. N. Armstrong, April 11. 

* Wounded. Personal Staff—Lieutenant W. J. Chads (slightly). General Staff— 
Captain G. Allan (severely). Engineer Department—Second Lieutenant E. C, 8. 


Williams (slightly), Second Lieutenant L. Donaldson (mortally), April 12; Second 
Lieutenant W. 5. Trevor (slightly). Madras Sappers and Miners —Captain J. W. 
Rundall (slightly); Lieutenant B. Ford (slightly). Her Majesty's 18th Royal Irish 
— Lieutenant-Colonel C. J. Coote (severely) : Captain W. T. Bruce (slightly); Lieu- 
tenant G. A. Elliot (slightly). Her Majesty's 80th Foot—Lieutenant J. L. W. Nana 
(slightly). Her Majesty s 5lst Foot—Captain W. Blundell (dangerously). 9th Ma- 
dras Native Infantry —Ensign G. F. C. B. Hawkes (slightly). 35th Madras Native In- 
fantry—Lieutenant W. C. P. Haines (dangerously ). Commissioner, Tenasserim 
Provinces —Lieutenant-Colonel A. Bogle (severely).” 

But to this list there must be made a sad addition for the effects of the 
burning sun— 

In the action of the 12th, on taking what is called the White-house stock- 
ade, Major Oakes, Madras Artillery, and Major Griffiths, Madras Infantry, 
who both died of coup de soleil; and Colonel Foord, Madras Artillery, struck 
down by coup de soleil, but soon recovered. On the 13th, the day of cessa- 
tion, Colonel Warren, commanding the Bengal brigade, and Lieutenant 
Piercy, her Majesty's 18th, struck down by the sun, but since recovering. 

General Godwin reports, that “throughout this united service there has 
been not only a cordial coéperation, between the army and navy, but so 
much goodheartedness that their joint efforts have tended to secure a yery 
rapid success of this expedition.” 

A private letter to Calcutta says— ‘ 

* All arms behaved splendidly, but we have especial pleasure in recordin, 
the gallant and praiseworthy conduct of the 40th Native Iufantry ; who di 
not rest satisfied with performing ‘ what they had agreed to do,’ but lent a 
hand to everything, guns, working parties, &c.” 

Some miscellaneous points scattered in the despatches and corre- 
spondence throw some light on our position as regards the future. It 
seems that the cholera had almost instantly attacked the troops, both on 
land and on board ship. A Calcutta letter says— ’ 

“‘ The place [Rangoon] is most offensive from the number of dead bodies of 
men and dogs, and from the stench of the decayed fish, which the Burmese 
are fond of ; and sickness has, I am sorry to say, commenced to a very great 
extent. Cholera is raging fearfully ; one officer, Captain Hint, Paymaster 
of her Majesty’s 80th Foot, has already fallen a victim, and another ig 
scarcely expected to recover. The soldiers of the different regiments are dy- 
ing in numbers,” 
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Captain Lynch writes— 

“ Our crews are healthy except the worm (guinea worm) ; but I am so 
to say the cholera is among the troops, and a few cases afloat, but I trust it 
will not spread.” 

Admiral Austen says— 

“ Among those that have fallen victims in the service of their country 
upon this occasion, it is my painful duty to record that of the Reverend 
Thomas T. Baker, Chaplain of her Majesty’s ship Fox. Incessantly a - 
ed in administering to the wounded and dying, and in burying the dead, he 
fell a victim to the prevailing epidemic (cholera) on the 16th instant ; leaving, 
Iam informed, a widow and young family, who were wholly dependent on 
him for support.” 

Care or Goop Hopr.-—The Queen’s steam-ship Gladiator arrived at 
Plymouth on Sunday, from the Cape of Good Hope; bringing home Sir 
Harry Smith and Lady Smith, and Government despatches from the seat 
of war to the 9th of April. The Gladiator has been forty-two days 
making the voyage. 

The news of the war is still of the same character with most of that 
lately received ; the enemy still held out, but his resistance was becoming 
less systematic and formidable. Macomo had been pursued into Sandilli’s 
fastnesses the Amatola mountains ; and on the 6th of April the Quarter- 
master-General reported, ina general order for the information of the 

ublic—‘ The troops occupy every stronghold in the Amatolas, and it is 
impossible the enemy can retain even a footing; sois he pursued in every 
direction.” In the course of the patrols about 3000 head of cattle had 
been captured and some hundreds of the enemy shot; and such feeble 
resistance was encountered on every side but one that “ no casualty had 
occurred on our side.” The one side on which we did meet resistance was 
where a body of Hottentots with their cattle, retreating across the Kei, 
were so hotly pursued that they doubled back from the Kei, and made des- 
perate attempts once more to get shelter in the Amatolas, Colonel Eyre quite 
outmaneeuvered them: he took nearly a thousand of their cattle; and 
having by a stratagem of pretended retreat lured the Hottentots to ground 
favourable for his cavalry, he charged them so suddenly as to rout them 
with a very severe slaughter, and disperse them once more in flight 
towards the Kei. But in this affair Captain Gore, of the Forty-third 
Regiment, lost his life; he was shot from a tree, while fighting at the 
head of his men. Sir Harry Smith deplored his loss, as that of one of 
the most distinguished captains under his command, “ intrepid as ju- 
dicious, beloved by both officers and men.” 

Stock and Sandilli had both again sued for peace. Stock sued through 
Pato, and Pato answered his messenger simply thus—“ Tell Stock to 
cross the Kei; it will be quite time to talk of peace when he proves his 
submission by leaving the war-party and crossing the Kei.’ At the same 
time, Pato sent word to the Governor-General, through the T’Slambie 
Commissioner, Mr. Maclean, that “ any terms granted to the Gaikas on 
this side of the Kei will be treated by them as a drawn battle, and that 
they will boast that the English made peace as they could not drive them 
out of the country.” Sandilli was referred to the Gaika Commissioner, 
Mr. Brownlee ; who had already been pointed out to him as competent 
to receive an “ unconditional” surrender. 

Mr. Brownlee had written to Sir Harry Smith before this offer of San- 
dilli, informing Sir Harry that a meeting of chiefs, which Sandilli had 
summoned for the purpose of agreeing to a submission, had been put off, 
because of the recall of his Excellency and the expected arrival of a new 
Governor. 

“ From the time that the Caffres began to sue for peace, until they heard 
of the change which is about to take place, messengers were frequently sent 
to me from the chiefs, and during the time that the crops were being de- 
ut my messengers travelled unmolested with letters to and from King 
William’s Town: but when the Caffres heard of the recall they at once 
changed their course of action—my messengers were fired on and wounded, 
without any previous warning to them or to me. Bambe, and the other 
Councillors, who were employed by the chiefs to endeavour to obtain terms 
from the Government, were informed that they might go to their homes, 
their service for the present not being required; and the chiefs altogether 
have assumed as hostile an attitude as possible, though no longer able to in- 
duce their people to assemble in numbers to oppress the troops. 

“ The reason for the course now adopted by the chiefs is, that they ima- 
gine they will obtain easier terms by a bold bearing and a professed indiffer- 
ence to peace, than by admitting themselves to be in a position in which 
terme may be dictated to them; and on the whole it is evident that a change 
of ponent in the present position of our affairs will have the effect of 
prolonging the struggle in which we are now engaged.” 

However, as the last exploit of Colonel Eyre had received the marked 

ise of the new Governor-General, in a general order issued on the very 

y that he relieved Sir Harry Smith of his command, it was expected 
that the chiefs would soon see that the change of government would pro- 
duce no slackening in the most vigorous prosecution of the war till an 
unconditional surrender had been made to British authority. 

The new Governor arrived at King William’s Town on Easter Sunday, 
and instantly took the command. Sir Harry Smith resigned his duties 
in the following characteristic despatch. 

_ ‘* Head-quarters, King William’s Town, April 7, 1852. 

“His Excellency Lieutenant-General the Honourable George Cathcart 
having been appointed by the Queen to relieve me, I this day relinquish the 
command. 

“Brother officers and soldiers—Nothing is more painful than to bid fare- 
well to old and faithful friends. I have served my pee and country many 
years ; and, attached as I have ever been to gallant soldiers,, none were ever 
more endeared to me than those serving in the arduous campaign of 1851-52 in 
South Africa. The unceasing labours, the night marches, the burning sun, 
the torrents of rain, have been encountered with a cheerfulness as conspicu- 
ous as the intrepidity with which you have met the enemy in so many en- 
terprising fights and skirmishes in his own mountain fastnesses and strong- 
holds, and from which you have ever driven him victoriously. 

“I leave you, my comrades, in the fervent hope of laying before your 
Queen, your country, and his Grace the Duke of Wellington, these services 
as they deserve, which reflect so much honour upon you. 

“ Farewell, my comrades. Your honour and interests will be ever far more 
dear to me than my own. H. G. Smiru.” 

Before he left King William’s Town, an address by the inhabitants was 
presented to him, regretting his recall at a critical moment, when his mea- 
sures for the subjugation of a treacherous enemy were on the point of 
success, His reply follows. 

“ King William’s Town, 7th April 1852. 

“ Gentlemen—I receive your address with much satisfaction; for in the 
early stage of the war you rallied round me and did your duty as soldiers 
most cheerfully. You, on the spot, must have observed how slow the pro- 








ess of the war occasionally appeared ; it may therefore be readily conceived 

ow her Majesty’s Government must have n disappointed, who could 
alone judge of events by reports, and had not the various circumstances be- 
fore them which were apparent to you. Hence her Majesty’s Government 
deemed it expedient to recall me. Fortunately, I relinquish this govern- 
ment at a period when I hope the gallantry of the troops has effected the 
subjugation of the rebel tribes, which can alone establish that peace and 
future security for which this afflicted colony has so long struggled. 

‘Whatever circumstances may of late have connected me with, or rather 
disconnected me from the colony, and although the Burghers may not have: 
rallied round me as their Governor, as I have conscientiously supported them, 
and brought the war to its present state, [shall ever remember with feelings 
of deep regard, bearing in mind their conduct from the commencement of 
this war, the inhabitants of King William’s Town. 

“Whatever may be the feelings of the colonists towards me, they will 
hereafter observe I have fearlessly done my duty towards them; and their 
interests will, I assure you, ever be my own. 

“T have the honour to be, gentlemen, your most obedient and humble 
rvant, H. G. Smiru.’’ 

Sir Harry left King William's Town, for New London, to embark in 
the Styx, at three o’clock next morning. Although it was dark, the mili- 
tary and a great number of the inhabitants turned out in token of their 
respect. At Cape Town he was met on the landing-stairs by the Chief 
Justice and many other of the principal functionaries of the colony, and 
was accompanied to his carriage by a very numerous body of merchants 
and gentlemen of all shades of politics. A triumphal arch had been 
erected at the foot of the wharf, decorated with banners, flowers, ever- 
greens, &c., and bearing the motto “ Gratitude ’’ on the one side, and on 
the other “ God speed Sir Harry.”” A deputation of the tradespeople and 
mechanics in Cape Town waited on him with an address. He was too 
unwell to receive them, so they wege received by Lady Smith. After- 
wards a written reply to their address was sent, which contained these 
passages— 

“Tam myself a working man. I have, as you remark in your too flatter- 
ing address, devoted the labour of my youth and manhood, and matured ex- 
perience, to the service of my country. Whatever reputation I may have at 
any time possessed, I gained simply and solely by being a —s man, who 

ut his heart into his work. Amongst the subscribers to this address are to 

found, I make no doubt, the men who devised and erected the tasteful 
arch through which I passed on Wednesday last, when landing at the cen- 
tral jetty. The feeling which prompted them to bestow that mark of honour 
on a recalled governor was one which they need not feel ashamed of, and one 
which I shall never forget. The motto on one side of the arch bade me 
‘God speed,’ and on the other side I read, I think, the word ‘Gratitude.’ As 
I now recall these brief inscriptions, my regret is great that circumstances 
wholly beyond my control prevented me from better deserving them from 
the tradesmen and mechanics of Cape Town and its environs. ‘To have car- 
ried out, far further than I was enabled to do, public improvements gene- 
rally, and to have encouraged the development, by every means at my dis- 
posal, of the industrial and ornamental skill of the tradesmen and mecha- 
nics of this city, would have been at once one of the most important objects 
and one of the chiefest pleasures of my public life.” 

The shipping in the bay “dressed,” and presented a Mey harmonious 
accompaniment to the lively demonstrations ashore, and her Majesty’s 
ship Styx manned yards as Sir Harry left her. Invitations to public 
dinners were afterwards offered, but declined; and the gentlemen who 
had formed the committee for the purpose of showing their respect for 
the gallant veteran by their banquet, resolved to devote their subscrip- 
tions to the purchase and presentation of a piece of plate as a more lasting 
memorial of their attachment and esteem. 

In the London Gazette of Tuesday are published, by Sir John Paking- 
ton, despatches with enclosures from Sir Harry Smith to Earl Grey, con- 
tinuing his narrative of events up to the 7th of April. The following pas- 
sages are of especial interest. 

“ During the prosecution of this war, 6000 warriors, according to the 
Caffres’ own statement, have fallen, including 80 chief men, all of them of 
some distinction ; 80,975 head of cattle, and innumerable goats, have been 
taken from the Gaikas, Tambookies, and from Kreili ; the latter having suf- 
fered an additional loss by the removal of 7000 of the enslaved Fingoe race, 
bringing with them 15,000 head of cattle ; many arms, and nearly 900 horses 
have been captured ; the enemy has been driven, with great loss, from the 
strongholds which he so determinedly held ; and throughout the whole of 
their locations the crops of the Gaikas have been utterly destroyed.” * * * 

*T am accused in your Lordship’s despatch of having ‘ failed in showing 
that foresight, energy, and judgment, which my ey Paap position re- 
quired ’; and censured for not having sooner brought this war to a termina- 
tion ; although in your Lordship’s despatch No. 592, of the 8th March 1851, 
the following remark appears— It isa great satisfaction tome, in the anxiety 
in which I am oy by the intelligence which has reached me, to know that 
I may rely with the utmost confidence, not only upon your vigour and judg- 
ment in your military operations, but also upon your enlightened humanity.’ 
This has, however, been a war unavoidably of gradual progression, to insure 
the result I anticipated and have attained, and one which could not have been 
conducted differently. I speak with some experience in war on a large seale 
as well as of a desultory character. When regular armies are opposed to each 
other a signal victory may decide the fate of a nation. In a war with barbarians, 
who fight only when it so pleases them, avoiding concentration, but who are still 
determined to resist, the contest is necessarily of long duration. I may 
therefore proudly derive satisfaction from the reflection which has led me to 
record these facts, that this war will have been brought to the required con- 
clusion with that expedition which all the peculiar circumstances permit, 
while during its progress neither soldier nor troop-horse has ever wanted his 
daily ration. Every fort and post is well supplied with provisions and am- 
munition ; large dépéts of the munitions of war are at head-quarters and at 
Graham’s Town; and I have thus been recently enabled to make considerable 
reduction in the transport—a very expensive branch. I have been well sup- 
_ by the Commissariat and the Civil Department of the Ordnance; and 

enclose a copy of my general order as a record of their respective merits. 

“TI transfer the civil government without a single particle of business iz 
arrear, and with a treasury without a debt; while all the civil officers have 
worked under me with energy and zeal. The war impending over the Orange 
River territory, with all its evils and horrors, has been averted; while, had 
its prosecution become imperative, I had collected an ample dépét of com- 
missariat supplies at Bloem Fontein. Amicable relationship has been esta- 
blished with the Trans Vaal Emigrant Boers; the refractory native chiefs 
are restoring their plunder, and submitting to the conditions imposed on 
them; the turbulent Boers within the Sovereignty, when convicted of overt 
acts of disloyalty, have had boone pecuniary fines inflicted on them, man 
of which, to the amount of 1075/., have already been promptly paid, whic 
I have caused to be placed in the Imperial chest and to its credit; property 
rises considerably in value; and the revenue of the Sovereignty exceeds its 
expenditure,” 
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Piisrellanrons. 


Colonel Sir J. Gaspard Le Marchant, the present Governor of New- 
foundland, is to succeed Sir John Harvey, deceased, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia. 

William Edmondstoune Aytoun, Esq., Advocate, is to be Sheriff and 
Steward of the Sheriffdoms or Stewartries of Orkney and Zetland, in the 
room of Charles Neaves, Esq., resigned. 


The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier arrived in this country on Fri- 
day, on a visit to their parent and relatives at Claremont. 

Sir Harry Smith and Lady Smith arrived in London on Tuesday. 

Mr. Roebuck has been severely indisposed: the Sheffield Times fears it 
will be some time before he can resume his Parliamentary duties. 

Mr. Henry Manning, late Archdeacon, has contradicted a report that 
he was unhappy in the Church of Rome and contemplated returning to 
the English Church. THe says—‘“ I have found in the Catholic Church 
all that I sought, and more than while without its pale I had ever been 
able to conceive.” 

The screw steam-ship Australian started on her “ maiden voyage’ to 
Australia on Tuesday, with the Government mail, some 180 passengers, 
(48 first-class,) and 200,000/. in sovereigns to buy gold-dust at a profit. 

Information was received in London on Sunday, that sixteen more 
men had deserted from the Superb, nine from the Leander, fourteen from 
the Arethusa, ten from the Horatio, as also many from the Conflict, 
llighflyer, Rodney, and Queen. The great increase of these desertions 
arises from the extraordinary demand for seamen to man the numerous 
merchantmen about to proceed to the Australian gold-diggings.—Daily | 
News. 

Among the notables who are off for the Australian gold-diggings are | 
Mr. R. W. Horne and Mr. William Howitt. 





Additional correspondence about the two ships seen on the icebergs by 
the crew and passenger of the Renovation, in the spring of last year, has 
been published by the Admiralty, Captain Coward has been examined 
at Venice, and his testimony is in harmony with that already published 
of Mr. Simpson, the mate of the Renovation. Captain Coward thought, 
that the ships were two Greenlandmen abandoned. Mr. Lynch, the in- 
telligent passenger in the Renovation, who first saw the ships, has been 
traced out, and found at Prescott in Canada ; and has been fully examined. 
In one of the official letters in the correspondence the following sentence 
occurs— 

Mr. Lynch “ was of opinion that they were the ships belonging to Sir 
John Franklin's expedition; an opinion in the accuracy of which there 
seems now to be a general concurrent belief, including her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 

The death of the Honourable John Chetwynd Talbot, noted in our 
obituary last week, was an event that will be particularly felt among the 
circle of professional gentlemen who have a lead in the practice before 
Parliamentary Committees and the Privy Council. Mr. Talbot’s death 
was sudden, but not wholly unexpected : he had indeed retired to Brighton 
in hopes of checking an indisposition that was known to be dangerous ; 
but the relaxation was ineffectual, and he died at the place of his tem- 
porary sojourn. The Committees of the House of Commons adjourned 
their sittings on the day the news reached town, in token of their respect 
for Mr. Talbot’s character and abilities. 

The Honourable Edward Charles Herbert died at the residence of his 
nephew the Earl of Carnarvon, Highelere Castle, Hants, on Sunday last. 
Like his brother the late Earl, he has not lived to the full span of life ; 
passing away in his fiftieth year. A large circle of endeared and admir- 
ing relatives and friends will mourn his loss. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 


Ten Weeks Week 











of 1841-50. of 1851 
Byemmotie Whssases. .ccccccccccccvcccccccsvccccccecesocccscecs sees 1,831 205 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat... 441 a4 
Tubercular Diseases .........seesccceccccccccvccecesesecs ee 177 
iseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 104 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels 3 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1,120 115 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 558 eves 50 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......cccccccccscccccccccsesessesese 85 eevee ll 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.........+.0 Obeeveccccoccce 90 eves 9 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C...00...66ceceeecee 79 eeee 10 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. 20 eens ee 
Malformations. .... 44 eece 3 
Premature Birth 2u1 ° 30 
Atrophy......0+ 148 . 20 } 
ARE ..000e 462 . 41 
Budden..... eos eoee oe 85 teee 5 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.........sscseeeeeee 236 sees 15 
Total (including unspecified causes) .........++ ecccccccee StF BANS 


The Westminster County Court was occupied on Tuesday with pro- 
ceedings instituted by Captain Ackerley, against Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn as Attorney-General, Mr. Smedley as High Bailiff, and Mr. Bowen 
as Chief Clerk of the Exchequer, for infractions of the laws. Captain 
Ackerley conducted his own case. ‘As a sworn officer of the Crown,” 
he accused Mr. Smedley, “under the 5th and 6th Will. IV., c. 63, 
s. 31,” of unduly placing a stamp on a summons: the Captain had been 
sworn in under the Weights and Measures Act in 1837, and he now insti- 
tuted proceedings ‘to relieve his own conscience,”’ and “to keep faith with 
that chief ” an American Indian who accompanied the prosecutor, and whom 
he called Peter. He contended that “the por County Court Act” 

laced the Judge “in the same position as the Court of Exchequer.” The 

ourt, however, after much argumentative chat with the prosecutor, decided 
that it had no jurisdiction. The second case being similarly disposed of, the 
third was not pressed; and Captain Ackerley, having “ relieved his con- 
science from compromising a felony,’’ left the court with Peter. 

On the same day, Mr. Feargus O’Connor, whom everybody supposed to be 
still in America, Lo my suddenly in the Lord Chancellor’s Court at West- 
minster; wande into the Exchequer Court, began beating a tune on 
the seat, familiarly addressed the "Talon saying “Ah! Sir Frederick, 
how are you? I am glad to see you” ; strayed into other courts; and then 
went out, followed down Parliament Street by a number of persons. It is 
remarked that he looked very dejected. 


Captain Colby has been killed by a tiger in India. He went out tiger- 
shooting at the foot of the hills on which the Muree dépét is situated; and | 
having come upon a male tiger, fired at and wounded him, as he sup- | 
posed, mortally. Upon this he drew near with his elephant, and descending, ' 


eects the tiger, which lay to all appearance dead; but on his coming 
close to it, it sprang upon him, and mutilated him dreadfully. He was 
rescued by the Mahouts and other natives of the shooting-party, some of 
whom immediately started for Rawul Pindee to give information. Two 
medical officers arrived early the next morning. They found Captain Colby 
dreadfully mangled, and judged amputation of the left arm indispensable. 
The operation was at once performed, near the shoulder; but so great had 
been the loss of blood, that the patient sank, and expired the same evening. 

It is stated that Captain Hawkey has commenced an action for criminal 
conversation against Lieutenant Swaine. 


William Piles died recently at Sedgefield in Durham, at the great age of 
a hundred and two; leaving a brother of ninety-two, and a sister of eighty- 
nine. William Piles was coachman to the Russell family of Brancepeth, 
for seventy-two years, serving three generations: his second master settled a 
pension on him. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The House of Commons sat morning and evening yesterday. The im- 
portant business was done in the evening. 

Presenting petitions from persons connected with the colony of New 
Zealand, before the House went into Committee on the New Zealand Go- 
vernment Bill, Sir Joun Paxineron took that opportunity to enter into 
some explanation of the changes which it was his intention to propose in 
the bill. 

One of the petitions was from Mr. Gibbon Waketield: with his usual 
ability, Mr. Wakefield earnestly prayed that the bill as it stood might pass 
into law. Sir John added, that he had also received suggestions from Mem- 
bers of the House, not connected with him by party, to which, from the 
courtesy and kindness of feeling with which they had been made, and from 
the high eminence and distinction of their authors, he was disposed to give the 
greatest weight. He had three alternatives,—that of adhering to the 
present bill; that of following the precedent of the Australian Act 
of 1842, and giving distinct municipalities with a restricted field of 
legislation ; or that of leaving it to the Central Legislature when formed 
to provide for the municipal government of the separate districts. 
Sir John rejected the first plan, because he held that the local bodies 


| will not be colonial legislatures, but municipalities only. To the se- 


cond proposal there were, first, the objection of delay; secondly, the 
objection conclusively put by Mr. Waketield, that if once a Central Le- 
gislature were established, those who composed it would be little visposed to 
diminish their authority. A fourth plan, proposed by Mr. Gladstone, with 
all the weight of his authority, was that the local and the supreme legisla- 
tures should not have concurrent powers, but that the powers of each 
should be defined and independent: he feared that plan would lead to 
great confusion. After consulting with parties from four out of the 
six New Zealand settlements, he had found opinion to be most in 
favour of adhering to the general plan of the bill as it now stands; 
but that certain alterations which he should propose would be grate- 
fully accepted. The alterations were these: the Superintendents of the 
settlements, instead of being nominated by the Governor, should be elected 
by the same constituencies that elect the Provincial Legislatures; and their 
salaries should be at the option and discretion of those Legislatures. The re- 
servation of a fixed sum of five shillings per acre for the New Zealand Com- 
pany should be altered to a reservation of one-fourth of the price per acre, what- 
ever that price might be. In addition to the power to dispose of the land, 
the Crown would be advised to place at the disposal of the Local Legislatures 
the whole benetit of any mineral discoveries which may be made. Indeed, 
he might mention, that by the mail which went to Australia on Thursday, 
he had announced the intention of Government to place unrestrictedly at the 
disposal of all the Australian Governments also, all the revenues which 
might be derived from any gold-discoveries in those colonies. 

Mr. Acuionny feared the arrangement respecting the New Zealand 
Company would fall short of the justice intended. 

The House went into Committee; and in the debate on the clauses, four 
principal points principally engaged discussion. 

The first was on the plan of Sir Witt1am Moteswortn, referred to by 
Sir John Pakington, of giving the power of originating and organizing 
the Local Legislatures wholly to the General Assembly of the colony. 


| This plan was proposed as an amendment on clause 2d. Mr, ApDERLEY 


suggested that the plan of Sir William Molesworth differed only in 
degree from that of the bill. Lord Joun Russei1 would have preferred 
Sir William Molesworth’s plan; but, under the circumstances, he wished 
to interfere as little as possible with the progress of the bill through 
Committee. Mr. J. E. Denison spoke from the same points of view, 
but would vote with Sir William Molesworth if there were a division. 
Mr. Mowarr found fault with the bill. The amendment was negatived 
without a division, 

An amendment by Sir Witt1am Moxrsworrn. on clause 18th, to de- 
fine more exactly the powers of the Provincial Councils, was opposed by 
Mr. Giapstone; who inclined rather to general powers not attempting 
to exhaust the subjects of legislation, but restrainable by veto of the Secre- 
tary of State. The amendment was withdrawn. 

On clause 29th, which gave the Governor power to disallow bills at any 
time within “ two years,” Sir Wiu1am Mo.eswortu objected to so long 
a period of suspense. He was backed by Mr. Vernon Smirn, Mr. Ac- 
LionBy, Lord Seymour, Mr. Apper.ey, and Mr. E. Denison. Sir Joun 
PaxrnoTon yielded, and substituted a period of “ three months.” 

On clause 33d, providing for the appointment of Members of the Legis- 
lative Council, there was a debate of considerable length and interest, 
with the object of inducing the Colonial Secretary to give up the principle 
of nomineeism in the Upper Chamber. The speakers in favour of the 
elective principle were Mr. Pret, Mr. Actionny, Mr. Apperuey, Mr. 
Vernon Smirn, Mr. Mowatt, Mr. Anstey, Sir W1L11AM MoLeswortu, 
and Mr. Warrer. Sir Joun Paxrncron was backed in his resistance by 
Mr. Watpoue only. Sir Writ1aM Moteswortu founded an appeal on 
the preponderance of argument on his side: fe had yielded when he 
found himself in a minority, and he now asked Sir John, when he found 
himself in a minority, to yield: he added, that if Sir John should throw 
up the bill on being defeated on this point, it would be a departure from 
the understanding which had been come to. Here Sir Joun PaxinoTon 
was obdurate. On a division, the Government proposal was supported by 
132 to 89. 

Progress was made to clause 73d. The House then resumed, and gave 
leave to sit again in Committee on Thursday. 

The Cuancettor of the Excueqver stated that he would go on with 
Supply on Monday; and take the Metropolitan Interments Bill, and the 
Water Companies Bill, on Friday evening. 








SRE: 


Early in the evening, Mr. Narrer brought up the report of the Out- 
rages (Ireland) Committee ; and it was ordered to be printed. 

At a late hour, Mr. Narrer put off his motion for leave to bring in 
bills on the Whiteboy Acts till Monday. The Irish Members marked the 
fact by comments, for which the CHANCELLOR of the Excuraver reproved 
them—saying it was not to the honour of the House that every evening 
their discussions should end with an unseemly brawl. 





At the morning sitting, progress with the Miscellaneous Estimates was 
made in Committee of Supply. There were half-a-dozen divisions taken 
by Mr. Anstey on votes for endowments connected with religion. 
The vote for certain Professors at Oxford and Cambridge was opposed, 
because these two Universities are sectarian; but was approved by 78 to 8. 
A vote for the Universities of Scotland was opposed, on the ground that 
two-thirds of the people now belonging to the Free Church are excluded 
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from those so-called national universities ; but was affirmed by 86 to 16, | 


A vote for salaries of Theological Professors at Belfast College was op- 
posed, as Mr. Anstey thought all endowments of divinity out of the 
public money should be opposed; and was aflirmed by 90 to 
13. A vote for the Ecclesiastical establishment in the British North 
American Provinces was affirmed by 112 to 10; one including a 
sum for the Chaplain of Gambia, by 94 to 6; and one including 
the rent and stipend of the Chaplain of Western Australia, by 114 
to 9. Mr, Anstey was supported in discussion by Mr. W. WituiaMs, Mr. 
Hastie, and Mr. Georcr Tuomrson. He was about to divide on a vote 
for the expenses of the Church Establishment in New Zealand, when the 
CuanceLtor of the Excnrqver said, under the circumstances, and 
looking to the hour, he had no alternative but to move that the Chairman 
report progress. 

The House accordingly resumed. Committee to sit again on Thursday 
morning. 

In the discussion on Museum votes, Lord Manon suggested the es- 
tablishment of a National Gallery of portraits of the eminent men whom 
the country has produced. The Cuanceitor of the Excurequenr said, he 
anticipated that the time would soon arrive when the whole subject of the 
state of the fine arts and the national museums of the country would come 
under the attention of Parliament, when the suggestion of Lord Mahon 
would receive full attention. The subject was one, he knew, in which 
the accomplished Prince who had already done so much for the fine arts 
in this country took great interest, and he thought in the mean time it 
might be safely left to his attention, 

In the House of Lords there was no business of interest. 


The Times states that “a conference of the Plenipotentiaries of the five 
Great Powers was held at the Foreign Office on the 24th May, at which 
Lord Malmesbury, on behalf of her Majesty’s Government, and the Prus- 
sian Envoy at this Court, invited the representatives of Austria, France, 
and Russia, to take into consideration the peculiar situation of the Prin- 
cipality and Canton of Neufchatel.” At this conference, the Prussian 
Envoy was instructed to declare that the existence of a solemn recogni- 
tion, by the Powers assembled, of the rights of his Sovereign, would 
** serve as the basis of negotiation with the Helvetic Confederation,” and 
“dispense the King of Prussia from asserting his rights by other means” ; 
and also “that this agreement was not intended to pledge the other 
Powers to any active interference, but merely to give the sanction of Eu- 
rope to the subsequent negotiation.” 

“On these grounds, the four other Powers unanimously recognized the 
rights of the Prussian Crown to the Principality, and expressed their readi- 
ness to agree upoy the means best adapted to induce the Swiss Confederation 
to defer to the international engagements by virtue of which Neufchatel was 
made, under the guarantee of Europe, a Canton of Switzerland. By a fur- 
ther document, the King of Prussia spontaneously pledged himself to resort 
to no other means for the assertion of his rights during the course of this 
negotiation.” 

A letter from Fribourg, of the 1st instant, in the Basle Gazette, reports 
that “the 400 men of the militia, now at Fribourg, have given their adhe- 
sion to the programme of Posieux. The prolonged resistance of the 
Government augments the irritation of the public mind, and if the pre- 
sent tension is not relieved, an insurrectionary movement may burst out.”’ 





The Washington steam-ship, which left New York on the 22d of May, 
for Bremen, called at Cowes at two o’clock this morning. The one fact 
in the advices of any interest is, that Lord and Lady Wharnclitfe had 
arrived at Washington. 


The news was received in Dublin yesterday that Dr. Cullen has received 
the Pope’s brief appointing him Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. 





An clementary school in connexion with the Metropolitan School of 
Ornamental Art was inaugurated at Westminster yesterday, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Henley, President of the Board of Trade, the Dean of St. 
Paul's, Sir Page Wood, and others. 





Mr. James Goulston, of Old Kent Road, London, was killed in his balloon, 
while descending on the Stone Breaks Hill, Yorkshire, on Wednesday even- 
ing, after an ascent from the Belle Vue Gardens at Manchester. 

The Australia, the first steamer direct to our Australian Colonies vid the 
Cape of Good Hope, was to have left Plymouth on Thursday ; but in going out 
of the harbour, while in charge of the pilot, was driven against the pier, 
and accordizg to the Post-oftice List, will have to go into dock for repairs. 
The accounts received at the Company’s offices represent the damage as un- 
important, and the probable delay for repairs as insignificant. She takes 
out seven tons of letters and newspapers. 


MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excnanor, Frrpay ArrEerNoor. 
A purchase to the extent of nearly 500,000/, Consols occurred on Monday, 
said to be on account of the Scotch Banks. The effect of this operation upon 
prices was, however, but slight, as several speculative holders took advantage 
of the improvement of the market to sell. Consols rose to 1003, but have 
since gone back to 100}, and close this afternoon at 100g 4. Three-and-a-quar- 
ter per Cents have fallen back from 102} to 102. This reaction is evidently 
occasioned by the sales of the smaller class of capitalists, who are generally 
sellers of stock upon every considerable improvement. Bank Stock has be- 
come so scarce as to be difficult of purchase: the quotation of 221} to 222} 
must therefore be considered nominal, the dealers declining to sell it at any 
rice. The market for India Stock has hey been in the same condition. 

he rate of discount for first-class commercial bills is from 1 to 1} per cent. 








[Saturday, 


The Foreign Stock Market has improved; the demand for almost every 
description of Foreign Bonds noticed in our last report having continued, 
Russian, Danish, Dutch, Sardinian, and Belgian Stocks, are all dealt in at 
higher prices. But the business transacted, though general, has not been 
extensive, and has declined both yesterday and today. Peninsular Se- 
curities have been more in request; und Portuguese Four per Cent Stock 

which might almost have been said to have fallen into abeyance, has be 2 
in demand again. The advance in prices upon most of the Stocks above 
noticed may be stated as about } per cent. Some transactions in the Scrip 
of the New Austrian Five per Cent Loan have occurred: busers were 
found on Monday at } premium; it has since been as high as 2, and may be 
quoted today at } § premium. Spanish Three per Cent Deterred Stock has im- 
proved, and been done as high as 21}. The Committee Certificates, representing 
the unconverted portion of the Coupons of the late Active Stock, have ulso been 
in increased demand. This improvement is in consequence of the promulga- 
tion of a scheme to raise 6,000,000/. sterling for the construction of railways 
in Spain; upon which it is reported the Spanish Government have agreed to 
guarantee an interest of 6 per cent per annum. It would be quite hopeless 
to attempt to give currency to such a mass of securities, unless they were 
quoted in the list published by the Committee of the Stock Exchange. Un- 
der the existing rule this cannot be as long as any arrears of dividend re- 
maining due upon the present Spanish Loans are unpaid. The absorption of 
the Committee Certificates into the proposed new Railway Stock is therefore 
contemplated in order that the latter may be quoted officially. Yet we doubt 
the possibility, under any circumstances, of successfully disposing of 6,000,000/. 
of Spanish Stock. 

The Railway Share Market has undergone some trifling fluctuations; the 
result of which has been to establish the closing quotations of most of the 
principal Shares within a trifle of those of last week. The tendency of this 
description of security appears to be downward; a result to be expected 
from the decline of the traflic-returns as compared with those of last year. 
The French Shares are all in demand, and in some instances prices have 
advanced about 10s. per share. The Share Market in Paris is continually 
rising ; and from Gcleae purchases made on French account in this market, 
Shares have become scarce. 

Saturpay TWwELvE o’CLock. 

There is no change in the prices of either English or Foreign Funds. 
After the usual hours of business yesterday, some transactions occurred in 
the Scrip of the New Austrian Five per Cent Loan, several purchases having 
been made, it is said, on French account; the price consequently rose to 2 
premium. We cannot learn that any business has occurred this morning, 
the quotation being } to} premium nominally. The Railway Share Mar- 
ket is without change; the following are the principal bargains—London 
and Brighton, 104}; Midland, 67}; Ditto Birmingham and Derby, 37; 
North Staffordshire, 103 11; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 19}; 
South-eastern, 203. 

Saturpay Two o’CLock. 

The English Funds close at the morning’s quotations; the business oc- 
curring has been unimportant. In the Foreign Market the transactions 
though of a general character have not caused any material alteration 
in prices. The transactions in Austrian Scrip have been few and the 
sellers have preponderated. The following are the principal bargains—Aus- 
trian Scrip, 24 prem.; Buenos Ayres, 72}; Chilian, 104; Grenada, ex 
coupon December 1849, 20}; Ditto Deferred, 82; Mexican Five per Cents, 
3124; Ditto Three per Cents, 254 42 25; Peruvian, 103; Peruvian Deferred, 
63; Portuguese Five per Ci: nts 1824, 99; Spanish Three per Cents, 48 477; 
Ditto Three per Cents Deferred, 214 4 ; Committe eCertificates, 23 ; Dutch, 624 
62; Ditto Four per Cents, 93}. 

The Railway Share Market is steady, and in some cases rather firmer. 
Aberdeen, 123 3}; Ambergate, Notts, and Boston, 74; Caledonian, 183; East 
Anglian, 25/7. L. and E. and L. and D., 4} 4; Eastern Counties, 9); East 
Lancashire, 17} 4 ‘ Edinburgh and Glasgow, 31; Great Northern, 203; 
Ditto Half-shares B 6 per Cent, 153 }; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 71% 2 ; 
Ditto Fifths, 7]; London*and Blackwall, 8} 4; London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, 1043; London and North-western, 122; London and South 
western, 92 1} 2; Midland, 67} 6§ 7; Midland, Birmingham, and Derby, 
37}; North British, 7} § 2 8; North Staffordshire, 10} 11; Oxford, Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton, 19} %; Scottish Central, 16}; Shropshire 
Union, 3$; South Devon, 18}; South-eastern, 203 }; York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick, 173; Ditto Extension, 12}; York and North Midland, 23 
Leeds and Bradford, 1045 }; London and Greenwich, 13}; Reading, Guild- 
ford, and Reigate, 243 25; Aberdeen, } dis. ; Caledonian, 10/., 94; Eastern 
Counties Extension 5 per Cent, No. 2, 1} prem. ; Great Northern 6 per Cent, 
153 }; North British, 5}; Namur and Liege, 646; Orleans and Bordeaux, 
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152; Rouen and Havre, 12} 3; St. John del Rey, 29; London Joint Stock, 
18} }; London and Westminster, 30. 
3 per Cent Consols ........ - 100 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 78 80 
Dit<o for Account .......... 1004 } Dutch 24 per Cents. 61} 2} 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 993 } Ditto 4 per Cents .... 934 ; 
SS 06F GUNG i occvcccoccsece 1024 } Mexican 6 per Cents . 31) 3 
Long Annuities 415 Ditto 3 per Cents ... — 
Bank Stock .........eeeee0. 22 23 Peruvian 6 per Cents ... 1024 3 
Exchequer Bills Portuguese 5 per Cents 182 364 74 
EL nadaxecaenceeoes 276 Rugsian 5 per Cents ........ 115 17 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 104} 
Belgian 4) per Cents ....... 93 5 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 4745 8 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 103 5 Ditto Deferred ..........+.- 214 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 104 5 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 94.9 ex d, 





Cheatres aud RAlusir. 


Just as the Crystal Palace, which was to symbolize the brotherhood of 
all nations, is about to be removed from its Western site, Mr. Mitchell 
begins to organize a cosmopolitan scheme of his own. The St. James's 
Theatre, which first afforded a permanent residence to the histrionic 
artists of France, is now to become more catholic in its grasp—is to be- 
come an arena for the dramatic literature of all nations. ‘There are to be 
no Pyrenees and no Alps to the enterprise of Mr. Mitchell, but Goethe, 
Schiller, Alfieri, Monti, Calderon, and Lopez de Vega, are successively to 
occupy the King Street boards. ; : 

When a man aims at a great gathering, as for a wedding, a birthday, 
and so forth, he generally sends the first tickets to his relations. In the 
same manner, we of the Anglo-Saxon race very properly commence with 
our Teutonic brethren, and Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing, come first in 
order. Next year, if the Germans have proved prosperous,—and no doubt 
they will, for our Sovereign smiles, and her subjects throng,—we are to 
have a visit from the Italian muse, hitherto wafted on the wing of song 
alone—a wing now somewhat broken. In 1854, if we live so long—for 
the undying nature of Mr. Mitchell’s spirit of enterprise is beyond ques- 
tion—we are to behold the drama of Spain, hitherto, as far as playgoers 
are concerned, merely smuggled over, without acknowledgment, by dis- 
reputable dramatists of the Behn and Centlivre school. All this is very 
liberal, and very new. 
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It is curious to observe the audience who assist at a representation of 
the purely literary kind. They are quite distinct from the ordinary people, 
who go to see a play and to be amused. The pic ked audience numerous 
though pic ked—wheo assisted at the performance ol Egmont, on Wednes- 
day, sat not to judge but to be edified. They looked respectfully at their 
books, and respectfully at the stage. They either knew Eymont tho- 
roughly, or thought that they ought to know it. 

And certainly, without such an audience, the play would not have the 
slichtest chance of success in London. A translation of it produced at 
the Haymarket or the Princess's, in the presence of ordinary specimens 


| worthy of his already European reputation. 


of Jobn-Bullism, would make but a sorry figure ; and though the august | 


name of Goethe might suffice to check a hiss, it would not be enough to 
prevent a yawn. Nor do we believe it would thrive much better in 
Paris. As a picture embracing various delineations of character, it is a 
literary masterpiece. The honest, jovial, wrongheaded Egmont—the 
devoted Clirchen—the statesmanlike Alva—the ponderous Regent (left 
out on the stage)—the talkative politicians of the Brussels streets—are all 
beings to know familiarly and to love (we do not even except grim old Alva) 
like so many actual friends. But yet, with all this excellence—which, be 
it remembered, the novelist can have in common with the dramatist— 
Fymont is a work belonging to the very infancy of dramatic art. How 
large is the plan, how many are the figures placed on the stage, yet how 
little theydo! The notion of making a grand appeal to the audience by 
some bold, well-devised situation, never seems to have entered the poet's 
mind. Schiller acutely hit off the peculiarity of Eymont by dividing 
tragic subjects into three classes—actions, passions, and character—and 
setting down the last of these as the subject of Goethe's tragedy. 
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Another first-rate violinist performed on Tuesday at the concert of the 
Musical Union,—Herr Laub, a young Bohemian. Ina quartet of Men.- 
delssohn, a quintet of Mozart, and one of Beethoven's sonatas for the 
pianoforte and violin, (which he played along with his gifted young coun- 
trywoman Mademoiselle Clauss,) he showed himself a most accomplished 
performer, with a complete command of his instrument and a remarkably 
pure and polished style. His performance made a great impression on 
the very musical audience who crowded the room. 

Mrs. Anderson’s concert, which was given on Wednesday morning in 


| Covent Garden Theatre, was, as usual, by far the greatest benefit concert 


The audience could scarcely have wished to see the play better acted | 


than on Wednesday ; but in saying this, we by no means intend to 
convey the opinion that the performance was a wonderful histri- 
onie display. We do not assume the power of looking into a piece 
with an actor's eye, but we shrewdly suspect that an English actor would 
see nO great temptation in the tragedy of Egmont—that he would find 
plenty of words to speak, but few opportunities for “coming out.” The 
representation of the parts is more a matter of deportment and “make-up”’ 
than of acting in the usual sense of the word; and up to this point Mr. 
Mitchell's German company is most satisfactory. M. Emil Devrient, 
with his noble face and figure and his sonorous declamation, is the beau 
idéal of the frank, honest Egmont, whose heart can never harbour a mean 
thought, and whose sentiments are always ready—too ready—to leap from 
the heart to the lips. The Duke of Alva is perfectly copied from the 
authorized portraits of the Flemish “ bogie” ; and the comic citizens are 
represented with a degree of humour and discrimination of character 
which would do honour to any stage. We are least satisfied with the 
Clarchen of Frau Stolte ; less, perhaps, on account of the deficiency of the 
actress, than from the elevation of the standard, through the importance 
of this very charming character. We did not feel that our idea of 


Clirchen was realized; and a conscientious realization was the great 


charm of the performance. 


of the season ; the whole strength of the Royal Italian Opera, including 
the orchestra with Costa at its head, and the chorus, being employed for 
the entertainment of the audience. Mrs. Anderson, who has been for 
many months suffering from the effects of a severe accident, was unable 
to play a solo; but her niece, Miss Anderson Kirkham, supplied her 
place very efficiently, Miss Kirkham is very young, but promises to be 
a distinguished pianist. She played a concerto of Mendelssohn with dis- 
tinct unembarrassed execution, great intelligence, and Mrs. Anderson's 
own clearness and unaffected simplicity of style. Mrs, Anderson accom- 
panied Mario in Beethoven's “ Adelaida”’: she was welcomed with the 
cordiality due to her merits and character. 





LEARNED BIRDS, 

A young lady from Toulouse, Miss Vandermeersch, visited London the 
year before last with a “troupe ”’ of birds of more than birdlike sagacity 
and penetration. She has now returned, and set up her cage at St. 
James's Theatre, where she purposes giving morning exhibitions. The 
performances are of the same sort as on the former occasion: the tertium 
quid in addition to the lady and the birds consisting of a pack of uniform- 
looking cards, placed edgeways; whence the bird, summoned forth by his 
mistress, extracts one containing any information which the audience may 
call for—as the name of the month, the number of days in the year, &c, 
There are variations in detail, but the principle continues the same through- 
out the exhibition. At the opening performances, which took place before a 
select company yesterday, only one mistake occurred, though there were 
two or three false starts: and the exhibition is sufficiently curious and 


| good of its kind to be worth a visit from the sight-seeing public. 


Three words for the allegorical prologue, which commences the even- 


ing’s exhibition—cut it out. 

We regret that Mr. Wigan’s benefit at the Princess’s Theatre had the 
character of a farewell. He was a good member of a good company, and 
had brought certain departments of acting to a degree of perfection by no 
means common. His gentlemanlike Frenchmen are among the most re- 
fined representations of the modern stage, and worthy of any performer, 
modern or ancient. 





A little farce called Taking by Storm, produced at the Lyceum, teaches 
the art of winning a lady’s hand in half-an-hour, by keeping up a rapid 
fire of smart speeches, bouquets, and porcelain presents ; and Mr, Charles 
Mathews, by his inimitable vivacity in sustaining the part of the daring 
wooer, proves that the slightest piece in the world may receive substance 
from excellent acting. ‘The dialogue, however, is very smart, abounding 
in a quaint oddity which seems to point to Mr. Morton as the author. 

The new French prima donna, Madame de la Grange, has appeared 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre with distinguished success in La Prova dun Opera 
Seria and in Don Pasquale. n Lucia her acting was the conventional tra- 
gedy of the stage, but these two pieces showed that nature has given her 
a rich vein of comedy. Her representation of Norina especially was most 
artistic, and so full of spirit that it seemed to inspire Lablache with even 
more than usual animation. She sang too with singular brilliancy, and 
introduced a finale containing passages which an able pianist would 
find it difficult to execute, and which we never before heard even at- 
tempted by any vocal performer, Madame de la Grange is evidently be- 
coming an attraction. 

At Covent Garden, Lucrezia Borgia, the Huguenots, and the Martir?, 
without any change of cast, have furnished the entertainments of the week. 
The next novelty is to be Spohr’s Fawst ; the production of which is to be 
directed by the veteran composer himself, and his arrival is expected in 
ten days or a fortnight. The dialogue, originally spoken, has been con- 
verted into recitative, the music of which Spohr has already finished. 





The Philharmonic concert of Monday last was of average quality, and 
remarkable chiefly for the performance of Joachim, the young violinist 
whose first appearance, as a boy, some seven years since, created a sensa- 
tion in our musical world. He is now, we believe, nearly one-and-twen- 
ty, and his precocious powers have ripened into finished excellence, On 


this occasion he played Mendelssohn's violin concerto; a piece in which | 


the composer, though not a violinist himself, has shown a thorough know- 
ledge of the genius of the instrument, and has accumulated almost all 
the difficulties of which it is capable. The same concerto was played 
by Sivori last week at the concert of the New Philharmonic, and those 


who heard both those fine performances found it interesting to compare | 


them. They were very different, and yet the balance of excellence 
probably lay pretty even between them. Joachim showed more phy- 
sical power ; his tone is of surpassing volume ; his accent and emphasis are 
stronger than Sivori’s, and in passages of great force and energy he has the 
advantage. But in exquisite purity and vocal quality of tone, and in the 
Italian grace and roundness of his cantabile phrases, we would be 
inclined to give the palm to Sivori. In mastery of the instrument they 
may be said to be on a par; both of them having carried executive skill 
as far as it has ever been carried by anybody, Paganini excepted. In 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY, 

The Commissioners are of opinion— 

“1. That the University should receive an indemnification in case it has exceeded 
its power in altering the Laudian Code, and should henceforth have full authority to 
make, abrogate, or alter statutes, with the exception of afew fundamental articles 
not to be altered without the consent of the Crown or some other superior authority. 

“2. That the right of initiating measures should be contided toa body comprising 
professors and other academical teachers, as well as the members of the Hebdomadal 
Board. For this purpose, it may be expedient that the body called Congregation 
should be remodelled, so as to consist of all heads of houses, proctors, all professors 
and public lecturers, together with the senior tutors of all Colleges and Halls; that 
the members of this body should possess the right of originating measures; that it 
should be convened by the Vice-Chancellor to discuss measures only on the written 
request of a fixed number of its members; that it should be empowered to appoint 
delegacies for discharging the functions usually belonging to committees of delibera- 
tive bodies; that its members should be allowed to address the House in English ; 
that measures, after being passed by this House of Congregation, should be proposed 
to the House of Convocation simply for acceptance or rejection, in the same manner 
that measures emanating from the Hebdomadal Board are now proposed; that thes« 
changes being made, the Hebdomadal Board should continue to discharge its execu- 
tive and administrative functions, and should also retain its present right of ovigi- 
nating measures. 

**3. That the standing delegacies intrusted with executive functions should be com- 
posed partly of official members, and partly of members approved by Congregation 
on the nomination of the Viee-Chancellor and Proctors; one-third of the persons 
thus nominated to retire every year, but to be reéligible; and that the professors 
should be formed intoa standing delegacy, wholly official and not liable to alteration, 
for the supervision of studies, the appointment of examiners, and the management of 
the public libraries. The official members of the other standing delegacies to be de- 
termined by the House of Congregation. 

*4. That the Vice Chancellor should be appointed absolutely by the Chancellor 
from the heads of Colleges and Halls, and that the passage in the Laudian Statutes 
which seems to give Convocation a veto on the appointment should be removed from 
the statute-book. 

“5. That the tenure of the proctors’ office should be extended to two years, onc 
proctor going out of office at the close of each year, and that the limitations with 
respect to standing should be no longer retained; that the proctors should be elected by 
Congregation, without regard to the cycle issued by King Charles I.; that they should 
be recligible; that they should no longer have any share in nominating examiners, 
in adjudging prizes, in electing certain professors, or in appointing the select preach- 
ers; and that their power of veto on acts of Convocation should be abolished. 

“6, That the imposition of promissory oaths for the performance of academical 
duties should be prohibited. 

“7. That all distinctions between noblemen, gentlemen-commoners, and com- 
moners, should be discontinued. 

“8. That, in order to place some check on credit, no debt whatever contracted by 
a minor while an under-graduate of Oxford should | e recoverable, unless the bill shall 
have been sent into the under-graduate within three calendar months after the date of 
the earliest item, and unless, in case of non-payment, a copy of the bill shall have 
been sent within six months from the same date to the parent, guardian, or college- 
tutor of the debtor; and that no such action should be brought after the expiration 
of a year from the date of the earliest item. 

That for the recovery of debts from members of the University, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court should hereatter proceed according to the forms of the County Courts, 
and that the practice of the court should be thrown open. 

** 10. That the provision of the statutes by which all members of the University are 
obliged to belong to some College or Hall, as also that by which Colleges and Halls 
are obliged to have all their rooms accessible through one common gate, should 
be annulled; and that liberty be given for the extension of the University, as 
well by the foundation of halls as by permitting members of the University, under 
due superintendence, to live in private lodgings, without connexion with a College 


or Hall, 
“11. That there should be a public examination for all young men before matri- 


culation. 

**12. That during the latter part of the academical course, all students should be 
left free to devote themselves to some special branch or branches of study. 

“13. That the professors should be distributed into four boards for the regulation 
of study—1. Theology ; 2. Mental Philosophy and Philology; 3. Jurisprudence and 
History ; 4. Mathematical and Physical Science. 

“14. That a scheme should be framed by competent authority to provide for the 
requisite number of professorships, partly by amalgamating some of those which 
belong to the same department, partly by suppr yr 4 those which are not wanted, 
partly by creating new chairs; that the endowment of the professorships should be 
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increased, when inadequate, further endowments being obtained by placing profes- 
sorships in certain Colleges, according to the precedent set by the founders of Mag- 
dalen and Corpus. 

“15. That restrictions on the appointment of professors should be removed. 

«16, That the appointment to newly-created chairs should be given to the Crown ; 
but that the appointment to existing professorships should be left in the same hands 
as at present, except that those vested in Convocation, in the graduates of divinity, 
and in the heads of houses, should be transferred to Congregation. 

«» 17. That to assist the professors, assistant-professors or lecturers should be 
appointed (whenever necessary) by boards, to which they would respectively belong, 
subject to the approval of Congregation ; that in case independent endowments can- 
not be supplied, a limited number of fellows of colleges, if appointed to such lec- 
tureships, should, while holding them, retain their fellowships though married; 
and that Congregation should authorize the establishment of new lectureships when- 
ever they may be wanted, or the suspension of those which may have ceased to be 
required. 

“18. That professors and lecturers should be allowed to receive fees. 

“19. That the long vacation should commence and terminate on fixed days. 

“20, That examinations should be conducted (as far as possible) in the va- 
cations. 

“21, That steps should be taken to remove the restrictions which limit the use- 
fulness of the University scholarships and prizes. 

** 22. That the Bodleian Library should be placed under the management of the 
professors. That although no general permission to take printed books or manu- 
scripts out of the building should be granted, the professorial delegacy or Congrega- 
tion should have power to give permission in special cases. That the hours for read- 
ing should be extended, and a reading-room provided, with due accommodation. 
That the visitation of the library should no longer take place in full term. 

* 25. That arrangements should be made for transferring the department of physi- 
cal science to the Radcliffe Library; that for this purpose the curators of the Bodleian 
Library should be empowered to make over books in that department to the trustees 
of the Radcliffe Library; and that, if this division of subjects be effected, the Rad- 
cliffe Library should be placed under the supervision of the professors of physical 
science. That a special library of archwology and art should be formed in the build- 
ing called the ‘ University Gallery.’ 

‘24. That a catalogue should be prepared, supplementary to that of the Bodleian 
Library, for the purpose of indicating such books as exist in the other libraries in 
Oxford but are not to be found in the Bodleian. 

“25, That the University should proceed with the plan lately brought forward for 
building a great museum for all departments of physical science, with proper lec- 
ture-rooms, laboratories, and apparatus for lectures. That the trustees of the pre- 
sent collections of various kinds should be empowered to transfer their collections 
to this museum, and that the curators of the museum should be the professors of 
physical science. 

**26. That a balance-sheet of the revenues of the University should be printed 
annually for the use of Convocation ; and that the account-books themselves should 
be accessible. That a statement of the proceedings of the delegates of the press 
should be made annually, so far as could be done without injury. 

“27. That the table of fees exacted by the University should be revised, so as to 
equalize all fees demanded for the same purpose, and to abolish all those which are 
exacted for no service, or which are unnecessary, due regard being paid to vested in- 
terests. 

** 28. That the funds at the disposal of the University should be applied to Univer- 
sity purposes only, due regard being paid to the local claims of property belonging 
to the University. 

29. That the stamp-duties levied on matriculations on degrees, and on certifi- 
cates of degrees, should be remitted ; and that the Statute of Mortmain should be 
relaxed so far as to allow the University to invest its funded property in land, 

* 30. That all oaths imposed by College statutes, and all declarations against 
change in statutes, should be prohibited as unlawful. 

** 31. That all fellowships should be thrown open to all members of the University 
wherever born, provided they have taken the degree of bachelor of arts, and can 
produce a proper certificate of character. That, for reasons stated in the body of 
our report, an exception to this rule should be made in regard to New College and St, 
John’s College. 

** 32. That persons elected to fellowships should be released from all restrictions 
on the tenure of their fellowships arising from the obligation to enter into holy 
orders, or from that of proceeding to degrees in the faculties of theology, law, or 
medicine; but that it would be expedient to modify rather than remove the restric- 
tion arising from the sues of property; and that celibacy should still continue 
to be a necessary condition for holding fellowships, with certain specified exceptions. 

** 33. That steps should be taken in the various Colleges to prevent the annual 
value of any fellowship from amounting to more than 300/. or falling below 1501. 

“34. That no portion of the funds of Colleges, except those specitically given for 
that purpose, should be applied to the purchase of advowsons. 

“35. That any surplus remaining, after making due provision for the fellows, 
should be applied to increase the number and value of scholarships, and that no 
scholarship should be of less amount than 50/. a year. 

* 36. That, in colleges where there is more than one foundation, all fellows should 
be placed on the same footing, both as to rights and duties. 

** 37. That for the election of fellows and scholars in the larger Colleges, boards 
should be formed, consisting of not less than twelve, and including the head and all 
fellows engaged in education; that in all cases the election should be made by the 
suffrages of the whole board, or of the whole society, as the case might be, and not 
by nomination; and that all elections should be determined by the merits of the can- 
didates as tested by examination. 

** 38. That a certain number of fellowships should be, for the present at least, 
appropriated for the encouragement of the new studies introduced into the aca- 
demical system. 

** 39. That if necessary, the visitor should have power to issue a commission for 
the retxamination of candidates for fellowships, on appeal from rejected candidates 
who can give prima facie evidence of higher merit than those who have been elected, 
and to reverse the decision of the electors. 

“40, That all scholarships should be thrown open to your Majesty’s subjects under 
the age of nineteen, of whatever lineage or birthplace ; and that in those Colleges which 


have at present but few scholarships, or a number not proportioned to their wealth | 


and resources, the number should be increased. That the only exceptions should 
be that (1) at Jesus College certain scholarships should be reserved for persons born 
or educated in Wales; and that (2) at Colleges in connexion with particular schools 
certain scholarships should be reserved for persons educated at those schools, sub- 
ject to the provisions specified in the body of our report. 

“41. That no scholarships or exhibitions in the gift of Colleges should be tenable 
for more than five fears; and that in no case should a scholarship lead to a fellow- 
ship without fresh competition. 

**42. That College revenues should be made to a certain eXtent available for the 
education of the University ; and that for this purpose the three lectureships founded 
by Fox at Corpus Christi should be restored and endowed with revenues from the 
College funds, sufficient to maintain two professors; that at Magdalen, where three 
similar lectureships were founded by Waynflete, six should be created and endowed 
for the maintenance of six professors; that at Merton two, and at All Souls four or 
more, similar endowments should be made; to which might be added, if necessary, 
one at New College and one at Queen's. That these Colleges should be empowered 
to suppress, either for a time or altogether, a sufficient number of their fellowships, 
in order to provide these endowments without too much diminishing the emoluments 
of the remaining fellows. 

** 43. That these professor-fellows should not be elected by the College electors, 
but that such fellowships should follow the professorships to which they may be re- 
spectively attached. 

“44. That the heads of Colleges should be elected from any persons who have 
taken the degree of master of arts; and that the election to these offices should, if 
possible, be left to the fellows of the College; but that, in case abuses in these 
elections should continue, provision to abate them should be made by an alteration 
in the mode of election. 

“45. That in all cases the visitors should be empowered to visit their Colleges, and 
to correct abuses ; and that the head of each College, under the seal of the College, 
should transmit annually a report on the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of 
the College, according to such a form as the visitor may think fit ; and that the visitor 
should be called upon to lay a copy of such report before the Sovereign, with such 
observations as he may think fit to make. 

**46. That the principles embodied in the above recommendations with regard to 
the Colleges in general should be applied to the several societies in the manner speci- 
fied in the body of our report. 

“ 47. That the head and fellows in each society should have power, under such con- 
trol as may be thought expedient, to alter or abrogate statutes, and to frame new sta- 
tutes as occasion may require.” 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN OFFER FOR THE LEADERSHIP. 

Tue compressed but still very long bill of indictment which Sir 
James Graham preferred against the House of Commons, and the 
Executive Ministers who ought to lead the House, is but a para- 
phrase of charges made year after year in the public journals; 
charges which have been all the more damnatory for being passed 
over with silence and neglect by the accused. Of the session 
there remain but those few last weeks which are devoted to 
the process of hurrying through lagging business that cannot be 
avoided, and of brushing aside projects that cannot be com- 
pleted; and in that period the House is asked to decide 
on five important bills for overturning and resettling divers 
branches of law-administration—on the Casual Revenues Bill, un- 
explained—one to alter the whole system of navy pay, also unex- 
plained—three bills affecting the Church in the Colonies—a bill for 
giving a constitution to New Zealand—one to consolidate the 
| Irish Whiteboy Acts—bills to supply water, regulate Metropolitan 
| interments, (overturning the project discussed in a former session,) 
| and one of seventy-nine clauses to amend the Metropolitan Build- 
| ings Act with its two hundred and fifty clauses—bills to continue 
| the Sewers Commission, to continue the Poor-law Boards of Eng- 
| land and Ireland, to continue the Irish Crime and Outrage Pre- 
| vention Act, and the Encumbered Estates Act—the inquiries into 
| the good government of Ireland and into the East India Com- 

pany’s charter—the Maynooth question—and, when Sir James 
| spoke, about two hundred votes in Supply, besides a variety of 
| measures proposed by “ private” Members. 

The mere recital of the work to be done, now, at the eleventh 
hour, is a mockery of the public, a censure upon Parliament, and 
upon those who profess to conduct public business. Repeatedly fore- 
warned of these congestions towards the close, Parliament and its 
leaders have chosen to permit the pretence of work which obstructs 
work. The devices to mitigate the evil are in truth but new 
offences. The pretence of discussing measures at morning sittings, 
when important Members are sitting in Committees—as Sir James 
himself, sitting on the East India Committee, cannot take part in 
discussion on the New Zealand constitution—is a double evasion. 
The annual “ massacre of the innocents,” and the annual petition 
to “ private” Members to forego their propositions, are confessions 
of an annual mistake which exists for want of the will to discon- 
| tinue it. All confess the weak hypertrophy of legislation, all con- 
| nive at it, all stimulate it. 
| The preposterous multiplication of “grievance” motions before 
Committee of Supply is a gross abuse of the privilege which they 
burlesque ; and it is due, not to the zeal or hardihood of Members, 
but to the very opposite weaknesses. Shoals of “motions” and 
“ debates,” which the very promoters do not mean to push to any 
practical end, attest the universal spirit of compromise, filching 
public favour by a show of service, and subserving official incom- 
petency or apathy by yielding that which has been undertaken: 
on many a popular “question” the Washington of the hustings 
becomes the Arnold of the House, but claims the reward in both 
—— 

he evil, however, is so obvious, the remedy so simple, that to 
undertake the formal exposure without undertaking the correc- 
tion, is to stultify the office of the censor. Sir James Graham de- 
nounces the disease which is undermining our legislative system 
in its most essential part: will he not undertake the cure? A re- 
solute courage is the one thing wanted; and a Member of his 
mark, even singlehanded, would cause the evil to cease. If he 
were to classify the measures into needful and needless—were to 
resist any action on the latter, except to strike the useless names 
from the fallacious list—and, above all, were to refuse a single 
shilling of the money still required by Ministers, until they should 
stand pledged, clearly and unequivocally, to proceed with the mea- 
sures really wanted before the next session,—if he were to take 
his stand on the floor of the House and proclaim that he would not 
| budge until that should be envengiicheel, the whole country would 
support him; and the public service would go forward. 
| Nay, more—any statesman thus acting would, ipso facto, grasp 
Papen power, with the public assent, and become the true leader of 
_ his country in that enterprise which the day most urgently needs 
| —the reducing of public business to practical order and onward 
| progress. No man understands administration better than Sir 
| James Graham; and if he understands his own case of Thursday 
last, he has the opportunity to execute his own suggestion, to serve 
his country, and to exalt himself. Only talking about it, will not 
suftice—he should do it. 


THE NEWEST LIGHT AT OXFORD. 

OxrorpD University, as a Parliamentary constituency, is divided 
by the two parties whose sole union lies in the desire to unseat 

r. Gladstone,—the Ultra-Tories, working in their vocation; and 
certain Reformers, working in the vocation of the said Ultra- 
Tories. The motive of the Tories is obvious enough— Mr. Glad- 
stone is not one of them. The motive of the Reformers is 
not so intelligible. They seem bent upon establishing at once 
the most distinguished and most lamentable precedent for the 
principle of delegation instead of representation. The whole 
argument by which they age the opposition to Mr. Glad- 
stone implies that the Member should not sit in Parliament 
to deliberate upon the measures that come before the assembly, 
but should take implicit instructions from the common crowd of 
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his constituents. Extend the principle to all constituencies, and 
the Members would be, not statesmen, but attornies ; Parliament 


becoming, not the “collective wisdom” of the nation, but the 


collective blockheadism. 

The move of the Oxford Reformers is of such a kind, that if it 
should obtain a practical result, their enterprise would be crowned, 
not with the success, but with the total defeat of the party. The 
project is essentially incapable of success ; for the Reformers cannot 
appoint their own man, and they know the fact so well, that they 
have not even such an intention; so that their only alternative, 
according to their own standards, is Gladstone or a worse man, 
and they deliberately choose a worse! One of their arguments 
is, that Mr. Gladstone does not represent any party at Oxford ; 
which may be conceded: if he does not exactly fit with the for- 
mulas of the Liberals, neither is he so close a counterpart as Sir 


Robert Inglis may be of a certain number of Iliberals; and there- | 


fore the Liberals, with a perverse generosity, propose to furnish 
the liberals with to representatives. 

As a set-off against their repudiation, since they ought not to be 
the men to drive Mr. Gladstone entirely from Parliament, another 
seat is suggestively sought for him, and it is proposed that he 
should be returned for Manchester! Objecting that he does not 


represent Oxford, with its learning and its accomplishments, its | 
blending of the ancient and the modern, its logic and its casuistry | 


—for his very faults are Oxonian—the idea strikes somebody that 
perhaps he might represent that most material and borné of poli- 
tical sects—the Manchester school ! 


The Anti-Gladstone movement is not limited to the local Reform- | 


ers, but extends to that organ in the press which claims to speak 
for the ex-official Reformers of “ the families,” the traditionary mo- 
nopolizers of the title. The Globe, which seemed on the Ist of this 


month partly to accept our supposition that Mr. Gladstone may | 


not be really opposed to University Reform, spoke on the 3d as if 
to show that he had made an adverse pledge, from which he could 
not depart. 
former who is not a Whig, or if it were to be suspected that any 
man alien to the party who becomes distinguished as a Reformer 
must be hateful to Whigs, we could understand the counter-advo- 
cacy which binds a man down to be your enemy whether he 
wishes it or not. 

The speech of 1850, on which this view is raised, can only be 
made to support it by the very grossest misrepresentation. It is 
true that Mr. Gladstone objected to the Commission, and he spoke, 
as he always speaks, not without reasons. 


If it were to be admitted that no man can be a Re- | 


| if the bill now before Parliament be carried, the Natives will be 
| left to a portion of territory for themselves, and suffered to main- 
tain their own laws. We are not indeed satisfied that such a 
se will sufficiently determine the relation between the 

<uropean and the Native; which should be marked by certain reci- 
_ privileges and disqualifications, and certain responsibilities. 

*robably no principle of responsibility could be better for such 
simple purposes than that, through tithing-men and hundred- 
men, traditionally ascribed to Alfred in our own island. 

In regard to the future at the Cape of Good Hope, there are two 

culiarities of that region which should be distinctly borne in mind. 

Vhile the Native race has shown no such aptitude for civilization 
as the New Zealander seems to show, we are not to anticipate its 
speedy extinction so confidently as we may the extinction of the 
Native races on the British border in America or Australia; because, 
settled in one corner by the British, the territory continues to wi- 
den as the frontier is advanced, marching ever onward to a more 
difficult country. From the present point of view, therefore, a 
border trouble seems likely to be a permanent condition of the Cape 
colony ; and it must be provided for. The other peculiarity is, that 
the social organization of the Natives, as well as of the English and 
Dutch settlers, would much facilitate a law of reciprocal responsi- 
bility based on the Alfred principle. 

The first thing wanted, however, is information. Hitherto the 
plans adopted have been in great part the suggestion of intelligent 
minds, but resting on preconceived notions, and on theories not so 
much abstract as independent of facts, touching the perfectibility 
of lowly-organized races and the nature of the influences to be ap- 
plied. One class of minds has relied on religious inflaence—how 
a we see in the case of the Hottentots; another has con- 
cluded “ treaties” with the “fickle Caffre” or the childish chief of 
any race—afterwards to exchange childish recriminations; a third 
has planted gy win | agricultural settlements amid the restless tide 
of degenerate Arab pastoral mountaineers—and the result is a 
war disastrous to us, mortal to the savages. Without this 
blind and abstract reliance on “ the Bible,”—meaning, not a 
| reliance on the spirit of the sacred volume, but some superstitious 

trust in the talismanic effect of the mere paper, print, and binding, 

issued from the oflice of some Society for the Diffusion,—with- 
out this faith in treaties made by potentates who come to the con- 
| ference like so many born chimney-sweepers on May-Day, or this 
trust in red coats and drilled soldiers as savage-hunters, let the 
Commission on the spot learn the actual condition of the sav 





He objected, for ex- | races, with the nature of the influences which have an actual hold 


ample, not as one of the Academic body, but as a Member of | over them, and then our Ministers would be in a position to devise 


Parliament, to the Royal Commission, because it was “ an en- 
croachment of the Executive power.” The practical and present 
question for the Oxford men, as electors, is the state of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion row. His views for the future are not to be pre- 
sumed from his arguments on a past which has been superseded ; for 
the actual gessetinns of the Commission draw a broad line be- 
tween the past and the present. From that very speech of 1850, 
however, it might be gathered that Mr. Gladstone is in the very 
fittest mind, not for resisting, but for promoting University Re- 
form—for assisting, with the aid of the intelligent and authentic 
information furnished by the Commission, to frame, as he ex- 
pressed it, “ careful and well-considered, but extensive, and, I will 
add, early changes.” The subject is now exactly in the stage to be 
approached Baga legislator. It is no longer a question whether in- 
quiry might be expedient or profitable: we have had inquiry, and 
it is very profitable. But the enormous blue book presented by 
the Commission to the Crown is not the edict of infallible lawgivers : 
even the “ recommendations ” are not the heads of a statute, but only 
points presented to the more ready consideration of the legislator— 
materials for his use. And will Oxford deem it wise to exclude 
from the council to which all the best practical wisdom should be 
brought, precisely the man, of all individuals, who possesses for the 
work the fittest qualities of ability, of training, of candour, of 
sympathy both with the long-enduring and the advancing ? 


TO BEGIN AGAIN AT THE CAPE. 





AccorpinG to Sir Harry Smith’s own account, the policy of which | 


he has been both the instigator and the instrument towards the 


Aboriginal tribes of the Cape of Good Hope has not been attended | 


with success. The incessant conflicts on the border suggested the 
military occupation of British Caffraria, under a cession which he 
describes as followed by the contentment of the Caffres; and the 
Hottentots, although sufficiently educated to quote Scripture in sup- 
port of their original right to the lands settled by the English, for- 
mally declared their loyalty. But after those satisfactory signs, he is 
compelled to commence a war with the contented Caftfres, in which 
already six thousand of those our protégés have fallen; he 
was obliged to leave eight hundred men, whom he wanted against 
those Caffres, as a guardover “ four thousand Hottentots of doubt- 
ful loyalty,” and subsequently he encountered a revolt of the 
whole Hottentot population to the East. The military occupation 
of Caffraria, therefore, has not attained a more complete success 
than the old treaty plan ; nor do the Hottentots prove qualified to 
maintain and carry out British institutions. They are savages, 
and, we have some right to suspect, physiologically incapable of 
understanding and therefore of fitting into British institutions. The 
result of the Caffre campaign, down to the end of Sir Harry Smith's 
career, we regard as a confirmation of our old position, that a spe- 
cial rule, of a very simple and intelligible kind, is needed in deal- 
ing with savage aborigines on the border of English colonies, 

Such an experiment is about to be made in New Zealand; where, 


| practical measures for setting the border relations on a basis of 
| ascertained facts and well-defined natural laws. 





MORTAL SERVICE. 

A puniication which devotes itself in the broadest sense to the 
| interests of construction, develops a curious and painful incident in 
the history of sanitary improvement. It seems that persons en- 
gaged in the service of the public to improve the building and 
drainage of the Metropolis are subject to premature death, not 
only, as we have seen before, through the necessity of their fre- 
| quenting diseased neighbourhoods or unhealthy spots, but through 
| another cause of a moral kind. 

Three gentlemen engaged in the Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers, with the prospect before them of a ~~ and successful life 
—Mr. Edward Lawes the Chairman, Mr. Allason the Architect, 

, and Mr. Frank Forster the Engineer—have been cut short in their 
| prime: Mr. Lawes, who died last, was only thirty-five years of 
lage. His death had been predicted by another monet cht who had 
experience in the Commission, as the necessary result of his prac- 
tical assiduity. The death of Mr. Frank Forster had also bese, 
| predicted as soon as his appointment was known. Mr. Roe, who 
| preceded him as engineer, is now recovering from a nervous fever 
produced by the anxieties of his office. Mr. Austin, the first en- 
gineer of the Consolidated Commission, was giving way rapidly, 
but he was rescued by the peremptory counsel of his friends and 
sought safety in resignation. The disease which kills the officers 
of the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers is worry. 

It would be an easy prophesy to foretell that Mr. Lawes will not 
| have been the last person whose death we shall have to record in 
| the same service. Like causes, like effects: the fatal causes con- 
| tinue in the very nature of things, and we shall have some more 
| of the same effects. There is a kind of harshness in the naked an- 
| ticipation of such results; but it is best to be prepared, and while 
matters remain as they are the public must be content with a 
steady crop of mortality. 

The process is far from recondite, and it can be traced with the 
utmost facility. The Metropolis comprises about a hundred square 
miles; about 2,300,000 human beings; some hundreds of thou- 
sands of drains passing in all directions—up as well as down— 
crossing each other, not meeting where they should meet; and 
also thousands of drains not existing at all, without which 
health cannot be. The public has become alive to the ex- 
treme want of sense which it indulges while it lives upon 
a confined space of ground without effective drainage; and 
it has become suddenly awake to that obvious fact. In proportion, 
however, as the fact is obvious—in proportion as the evil is gigan- 
tic—in proportion as the remedy is clear—the public impatience to 
set it all straight and to be quit of the nuisance is vehement and 
peremptory. Such at least is the feeling with that part of the 
public that gives active voice to its thoughts and active direction 
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to its energies; a large part of the public remaining inert, through | 
ignorance or habitual indifference. It is that large passive and 
neutral part of the public on which the official party relies for sup- 
port in its own peculiar course—a course simply of doing as little 
as possible. From being the servants of the public, the officials 
have come to be the possessors of public places with vested inte- | 
rests in avoiding every addition to trouble, especially since recent 
improvements of public administration have made the increase of | 
trouble bear a direct ratio to the diminution of pay. Old offices, | 
of little to do and much to have, are the beloved beau idéal of | 
official tradition: new offices, with much to do and nicely-audited 
accounts, are the opprobrium of the public service. The grand 
vested interest therefore consists, not in refusing, for refusal may 
be dangerous—not in resisting, for resistance can be overcome— 
but in conceding with the lips and obstructing with forms. The 
official plan of meeting these invasions of improvement is to ac- 
quiesce, and lie down. Meanwhile, there has arisen what may be 
called a sect of men impressed with the mission of sanitary im- 
provement—who have undertaken not only to expound these mat- 
ters but to carry them out in practice; and the position of these 
fanatics has become painful in the extreme. Urged by the public, 
now awakened to a sense of the mortal nuisance over which 
that public resides—unsupported by the apathetic public—tan- | 
talized by the acquiescence of the officials—heartsickened by end- | 
less obstructions—taunted with their perplexities by the officials, 
who dare them to come on and show what they can do—blamed | 
again by the active public for incapacity to overcome obstruc- | 
tions which the officials place before their feet—ever impelled by 
their own zeal—stung with treacherous duplicity that they can- 
not unveil, and thus incapacitated for laying their apology and 
justification before the advocates whom they have disappointed and 
in whose censures they sympathize,—the leading sanitary reformers, 
who have thus wildly undertaken to set straight the world of drain- 
age that they have proclaimed out of joint, who have undertaken to 
cut the gigantic blocks of official granite with the razors of scientific | 
reason, who have raised the spirit of impatience which they have 
disappointed, and hardened the wall of obduracy against which 
they are impelled to beat their own heads,—these unhappy gentle- 
men have begun to furnish the victims demanded by their situa- | 
tion, and so long as their situation exists they must continue to 
supply those victims. There are more to come where those came 
from; and while the public consents to have servants whose only 
business is to serve themselves before the public, anything of the 
nature of real public service must be rendered by volunteer forlorn 
hopes. The ditch around the fortress of official obstruction must 
be filled by the foremost martyrs, ere the pathway can be made 
straight and passable to ordinary feet. 


CAUTION AGAINST LUNATICS. 

WueEn Bean, ambitious idiot, was tried for shooting at Queen Vic- 
toria, it was stated, as it had been stated before in the case of Ox- | 
ford, that the lad had long been labouring under uncontrollable 
eccentricities; and he was acquitted. When Pate struck at her 
Majesty, the same kind of statements were made respecting him, 
but with still greater force of evidence and notoriety; but, weary 
of acquitting turbulent monomaniaecs, the Jury convicted him. 
Perhaps not without some exasperation at the very hopelessness 
of dealing with an irresponsible behig placed in a position of such 
grave responsibility,—if we may be allowed to imagine human 
weaknesses on the Bench,—resentment at the gross absurdity of | 
the case was wreaked on its unhappy subject, and Pate was treated | 
like a man sane but malignant. 

Tn all these cases, the one glaring fact was, that the mania had 
displayed itself for a long time, and had gradually increased until 
it ended in outrage. We might go back to other cases, uncon- 
nected with Royalty, like that of Macnaghten who assassinated 
Mr. Drummond ; but this law of disease is well known to students | 
of medical jurisprudence. The logical suggestion derivable from | 
these facts is, that when a man shows signs of not being in an ac- | 
countable state, he should be brought under examination, and, if | 
necessary, placed in proper keeping. The rule is recognized in 
other cases: if we see a wall likely to tumble, we prop it up; if 
we discover a leak in a ship at sea, we stop it; and even in 
cases of insanity, where property is the subject matter at stake, 
we take precautions. But injury to the person is worse than in- 
jury to property, and there is no logical reason why the inquest de 

unatico should apply only to questions of property. 

These remarks are suggested by our observing strange scenes 
even in the very courts of law. In one, a prosecutor proceeds 
against the High Bailiff and others for unlawfully stamping 
deeds and yard-measures, and detains the County Court with 
nonsensical figments, excusable only on the supposition that 
the man is mad. The same gentleman has already stood his 
trial on a charge of accelerating death by interfering in the 
medical treatment of a patient, with strange ministerings of a 
wonderful lamp and untimely concussions of the dying man. 
Should any more direct charge of fatal attack hereafter happen in 
the eccentric orbit of the same person, of course we hall keve 
overwhelming evidence for acquittal; and the witnesses might 
be collected without limit from the public meetings of the Me- 
tropolis. On the same day with this latest exhibition, another 
gentleman, who has been the subject of innumerable paragraphs, 
whose irresponsible condition has already been pleaded in a police 
court after a playhouse disturbance, and who has been surprising 
the Yankees no [ess than the English, suddenly reappeared in the 
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courts of law, talking aloud, familiarly recognizing “ Sir 
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Frederick ” on the bench, and wandering again out of court with 
a crowd at his heels. Should any more serious disaster occur, it 
would be poor satisfaction, after acquitting the one gentleman on 
the seore of his anties at public meeting and court of law, to con- 
vict the other, only for a change of treatment, where the main cir- 
cumstances, as in the case of Bean and Pate, are so similar, and 
ought to dictate similar precautions. 





HENRY DRUMMOND AND THE JESUITS. 
In a late debate, after vindicating Maynooth against “ untrue” me- 
thods of assault, Mr. Henry Drummond astonished all and sundry 
by turning round to have a fling at the Jesuits ; once denounced by 
the whole Catholic world, he said, but now dominant in the Church 
of Rome. They are avowedly “ incompatible with the existence of so- 
ciety,” and yet they are rising again. We, who are journalistically 
casehardened against surprise, must confess that we are not a little 
under the influence of that green emotion at hearing this from the 
lips of a gentleman whom Parliamentary companions reckon among 


| Tories, and whom the public understands to have penetrated to the 


core of all questions. The merits of the Jesuits ought to be pe- 
euliarly recognized at the present time; for they combine a 
number of excellent objects which are much prized by the friends 
of Order. 

The orthodox of all creeds insist that the human mind must not 
be trusted to run alone, but that from infancy to maturity, and 
even afterwards, the ministers of sacred affairs must look after the 
spiritual and moral safety of the lay man, or lay child, as the case 
may be; and no order of ministers has performed that task so 
thoroughly, so efficiently, or on such practical and sensible grounds, 
as the Jesuits. In the novels of a wild writer, who copies human 
nature from the Chateau Rouge or other “fast” resorts of Paris, 
and draws pictures of Arctic crags from dreams over the changeful 
pictures of the midnight tire, the Jesuits are painted as a very lax 
order of people; but on the whole no class comes out more re- 
spectably from sober and authentic accounts. They have taken 
care of the human mind, from Paraguay to Switzerland, with a 


| mixture of ascetic enthusiasm and worldly wisdom unequalled. 


Much of their influence has arisen from their following their 
charge into the world, instead of hopelessly endeavouring to re- 
strain him by impracticable prohibitions. They accept rather than 
resist the influences of society, of art, of literature. In this they 
have far excelled their coarser compeers of the profane orders, the 
police of “ paternal governments.” They have not thought it ex- 
pedient to resort to the violent and vulgar schemes of deluging a 
capital in midnight blood—of forbidding professors to wear beards 
or hats of some peculiar fashion. They do not proceed by any 
such exasperating wholesale methods; but gather up society indi- 
vidually, and garner it grain by grain. Philosophers, priests, 
men of the world, ready for all situations, yet always mindful that 
they are fellows of a grand conspiracy, they oblige every influence 


| to lend them its aid; but they do so with the nice morals of art- 
| istic tact. 


If it is art that they invoke, they employ the best. If 
female beauty has ever served them, the Aspasia has been of the 
most accomplished and most discreet, and often of the most dis- 
tinguished. 

If the order has attached to itself the officials of worldly power, 
it has thus been enabled to strengthen those officials in the mastery 
over the people; and governments aided by Jesuits have been con- 
scious of possessing the most stringent instrument of order. ‘The 
greatest danger which the Jesuits have incurred has been the jea- 
lousy of the coarser lay rivals, who attained not nearly the same 
success. The system of the Jesuits is that of Church and State 
perfected ; it is Toryism carried to completion, Absolutism refined 
and adjusted with the exquisite finish of a steam-engine. It is 
difficult therefore to understand why Toryism calls in question its 
own perfect type. Admit the premises, that the spiritual minis- 
ter ought to take care for the lay flock, that the well-informed 
ought to be masters over the multitude, that the royally-endowed 
ought to hold the nations in hand and regulate human life, and 
you admit the premises of which Jesuitism is the natural and 
inevitable conclusion. Jesuitism is practical Toryism, Absolutism 
reduced to reason, paternal government faithful to itself and its 
own professions. 

“ Incompatible with the existence of society ”!—why, the Je- 
suits are the very people to “save society.” 





A FASHIONABLE “CUI BONO?” 

An English philosopher narrates a story of a bear, whose perpetual 
existence was deemed necessary for the safety of a certain Swiss 
village. As soon as the bear for the time being became indis- 
posed, a successor was immediately procured, that there might not 

e an interregnum of beardom for so much as a single instant. 
On one occasion, however, the reigning bear died before a succes- 
sor could be got, and the debate that ensued respecting the awful 
emergency last:d for several weeks. At last, a shrewd old pea- 
sant called attention to the fact, that during the time consumed in 
discussion no particular calamity had befallen the village, and that 
they might as well try the effects of the bear’s absence for a few 
weeks more. The other villagers perceived the truth of the re- 
mark,—and the dynasty of bears was at an end. 

For some scores of years the fashionable world of London has 
been impressed with the belief that an Italian operahouse is a ne- 
cessary condition of its being. ‘ What will they do at the opera? 
who will be engaged at the opera?” are questions that seem na- 
turally to belong to the earlier months of the year. Whether a 
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year will come in which there will be no Italian opera, is an in- | 
quiry that seems never to occur to the most inquisitive mind. 

And yet after all, what is an Italian opera? As times go, it is | 
but having an establishment in which performers use a language 
that belongs neither to themselves, nor to the poet, nor to the 
composer, nor to the audience. As we have remarked on former 
oceasions, modern Italy as a reservoir of music is completely 
dried up. Bellini, Donizetti, and the few operas of Rossini 
that are not utterly shelved, have all been done to death, 
with a pertinacity that might command the admiration of 
a country manager who eternally brings out John Bull or Wild 
Oats. Every fresh arrival of artists proves that Italy is be- 
coming less and less the land of song. Lind. Cruvelli, Tamberlik, | 
Formes, Castellan, are all so many protests against the Italian supre- 
macy. The pieces of the present répertoire have been written and 
composed for the most part by Frenchmen and Germans ; and the au- 
dience who listen are, of course, for the most part English. Yet no 
sooner is some chef-d’euvre of the Paris Académie selected for re- 
presentation, than pains are taken to pick up a poeta who shall 
turn M. Scribe’s choice French into less choice Italian. For whose 
benefit is the transformation made into a language that holds a 
comparatively unimportant place in the literature of modern Eu- 
rope? We confess we cannot see ; and the poeta appears to us like 
a dragoman appointed to facilitate communication between a Turk 
and a Russian on the strength of his proficiency in Irish. 

It would be somewhat bold to fix even an approximating period | 
for the extinction of Italian opera, but certainly events seem 
tending towards that mournful result. The prevalent notion that 
an Italian opera is a wholesome institution as a sort of fashionable 
Bourse, in which everybody who is anybody meets everybody who 
is anybody, is already destroyed by the establishment of two | 
operahouses. When there was only one Italian theatre, the Italian 
language served as a kind of bond to cement together all the ex- 
quisite lovers of music, just as one Latin motto serves as a common | 
junction to all the members of one aristocratic family. But if the 
soft language of the South cannot even perform this artificial 
office, what is left for it to do >—Manifestly nothing. The Italian | 
supremacy is now in as critical a position as the Swiss beardom 
during the struggles of the last ursine idol. 

But the Italian is such a sweet language for singing !—True ; 
and, no doubt, some Helyetian Conservative said, “ Bears make 


” 


such excellent grease ! 


Crtters to the Editor. 


AND THE OXFORD REFORMERS. 
Rugby, 2d June 1852. 
Srr—Your paper of Saturday last comments somewhat severely on the 
neutrality of the Oxford Reformers with regard to the coming election. You 
say they admire Mr. Gladstone's large and statesmanlike qualities, with his 
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growingly liberal tendencies they sympathize, and yet they are about to | 


stand aloof and allow him to be unseated, because they differ from him on 

‘one isolated local question.’’ Were the case really this, the conduct of 

University Reformers would be even worse than you callit. But can Reform | 
or No-Reform of the Universities be truly called an “ isolated local question ” ? 
Only if the future mental culture of the whole nation is an isolated local 
interest can University Reform be called so. The Universities alone have 
grown far narrower than the Reformation left them, and become the exclu- 
sive possession of a class and section of the nation. Now at last the long- 
delayed hope is within our grasp. At last the time seems come when the 
Universities, from stationary, exclusive, and sectarian, may be made progres- 
sive, expansive, nation-wide. The Oxford Commission have just completed 
their work, one of the most thorough, earnest, and enlightened that has 
of late years been done in England. The result of years of thought by some 
of the ablest and loyalest of Oxford’s sons, men who have looked reverently 
to the past, honestly to the present, hopefully and trustfully to the future, 
that report and its evidence embody suggestions, which, if realized by the 
combined action of Parliament and the University, unmaimed at birth by 
our national love of compromise, would so widen the compass and oan 
and strengthen the central action of Oxford, as to thrill a higher mental, a 
purer moral culture, through every fibre of the kingdom. In this day, when 
all shapes of education are bustling hither and thither without knowing 
what they would be at, how good it would be to have one high tower, which, 
commanding all the domain of knowledge, would hold up to all inferior edu- 
cational functions that light and guidance which they need, and which only 
the highest gifts and knowledge can give! If this, then, be not a national 


produce, what other is? 

Now what is Mr. Gladstone’s relation to this great movement? how has 
he dealt with it? Before the University Commission was issued, while the 
subject was much agitating men’s minds in Oxford, he is said to have ex- 
pressed in private conversation views as liberal as those of the Reformers. A 
few months later, when the Royal Commission was under discussion in Par- 
liament, Mr. Gladstone rose in his place, and, in a speech directed ostensibly 
against the issuing of a Royal instead of a Parliamentary Commission, did 
more by his position and character to retard the whole work of Oxford Reform 
than anything that could have been done by a whole host of professed Con- 
servatives. On this one fact the Reformers ground their neutrality,—a fact 
of large import, both as bearing on the movement itself, and also as illustrat- 
ing that peculiar quality of Mr. Gladstone's mind, which, till it be overeome, 
seems to forbid his entering within the circle of true statesmanship. This 
difference between Mr. Gladstone’s words in private and bis speeches in pub- 
lic no one wishes to impute to insincere or other unworthy motives. With 
these we have nothing to do, with the facts everything. Not because he will 
not become a partisan, nor bind himself by special pledges, but because he 
halts between two irreconcileable lines of conduct, because the expansive 
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man in whom they still see much to admire, even at the risk of seeming, 
indirectly, to aid this miserable Anti-Maynooth agitation, in which they see 
everything to deprecate. While others are engaged in the clash of party 


| strifes and material interests, the great work of nationalizing Oxford, and 


thereby elevating the whole mind of England, has been intrusted to the 
Commissioners and those who side with them. A national cause, truly, and 
no local or selfish one; which they will not neglect by supporting a man who 


| in Parliament will probably lend his high powers to thwart what they be- 


lieve to be the highest national benefit. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. 





. London, 3d June 1852. 
Sir—I am one of those Oxford men who believe that a great reformation 
is needed in the University ; who desire light as to the way in which it may 
be most effectually accomplished ; and who receive with thankfulness the in- 
formation which the Commission has collected, as well as the suggestions 
which are the result of its wisdom and experience. I have also been wont 
to entertain a great respect for those members of different Colleges who main- 
tain even with some vehemence and pertinacity that no reform can be good 
or practical which does not originate with Parliament and receive its sanc- 
tion. Though I may dissent from some of their conclusions and many of 
their premises, I have always supposed that they were nore friendly than 
most other men in Oxford to free discussion; that they had more serious 
views of the duties which a learned body owes to science, to literature, to the 
country, and to humanity; that they were less likely than the devoted 
servants of the present system to identify the University with the Universe. 
I have been, therefore, surprised and pained in no ordinary degree by the 
letter signed M. A. in the Spectator of last Saturday. As the sentiments of 
it have been echoed in the Globe newspaper, I suppose it must be understood 
to speak the views of the Commission party. am sorry to bestow upon 
able men a name which I consider odious, but your correspondent compels 
me to do so. He writes as a man who acknowledges the obligations of a 
party, who subscribes ex animo to the moral creed of a party. He main- 
tains that it is “suicidal” for University Reformers to vote for Mr. Glad- 
stone, not because another person whom Oxford would send is likely to sup- 
port the views of the Commission, but simply because it is desirable that 
they should be opposed by a weak man rather than by an ableone. A more 
miserable party vulgarism I cannot conceive. If I know myself, I would 
rather that the dearest and strongest conviction I have should be encoun- 
tered by a wise antagonist than by a fool. One will be as little able to shake 
my truth as the other; but he will probably knock to pieces some silly ar- 
guments by which I had defended it; he will teach me something which I 
did not know before; he will very likely be a better instrument than I am 
in bringing others and at last himself to my cause though not perhaps to my 
side. Every supporter of a sound principle has ascertained this fact by ex- 
perience ; it ought by this time to be a commonplace with us; but it is one 
that party men cannot and will not recognize: they must hold it profound 
policy to get blockheads for their opponents, and suicidal to allow the elec- 
tion of a “ comprehensive statesman” who has not arrived at their conclu- 
sions. 
Your correspondent seems half conscious that he is wrong in the general 
pepy but then Oxford is a peculiar case. Where lies its peculiarity > 
t is a learned body : therefore those who are zealous for its reputation should 
do what in them lies that it may be less creditably represented than an ordi- 
nary borough. It is a body in which many are narrowminded and dislike 
reform altogether: therefore those who are in favour of reform should en- 
courage them to think that their narrowness will be successful, and should 
imitate it by taking the most tortuous methods to advance their own views. 
It is a body in which those who are inclined to reform require that the 
different methods of it should be freely examined and debated : therefore the 
advocates of a particular kind of reform determine to disgust them, as they 
have disgusted me—who have no special reasons for liking Mr. Gladstone, 
and who dislike many of his opinions heartily—by showing that they cannot 
trust their opinions to a fair sifting. Every one has admirable reasons why 
a general law should not apply to him; but I never saw a clever man 80 
hampered as your correspondent is in making out a plea of exemption for 
himself and his friends from the ordinary obligations A em elector. 
But M. A. would not object to see Mr. Gladstone an ‘* Ambassador at Na- 
les.” Sir, I am sure he must repent by this time of having been betrayed 
into that heartless sneer. Does he know what would be the effect in Italy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s rejection by Oxford? Will it not be triumphantly announced 
that the University has violated a long-established custom that it may ex- 
press its horror of a man who dared to visit men confined for political offences 
and to publish his opinion of those who put them there? Does your corre- 
spondent know that he will be coéperating so far as in him lies with Mr. 
Croker and the Quarterly Review to testify the sympathy of England with 
the Continental despots? I do not expect the so-called Protestant party to 
see that they are playing into the hands of the Pope and his devoted son by 
their zealous indignation against a man who has struck a more telling blow 
against a hypocritical system than any Exeter Hall orator ever did; but I 
do ask those who call themselves Liberals and Reformers, not to make them- 
selves and their pretensions ridiculous by taking pains to reject a man who 
has again and again risked his seat, his party, his reputation, that he might 
maintain his convictions ; who has never, so far as I van discern, abandoned 
an opinion for the sake of place and interest, but who has abandoned a hun- 


question in the highest sense, worthy of the best statesmanship England can | dred most dear and cherished opinions when he had ascertained them to be 


untenable, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, X. 





3d June 1852. 
Sir—Agreeing with your remarks on the conduct of the Liberals at Oxford 
in withdrawing their support from Mr. Gladstone, I would gladly strengthen 


pons argument by a reference to the last document which his opponents 


statesmanship, but for his lack of effective statesmanship, discernible in other | 


euten, hitherto most manifest in this of University Reform,—Oxford Re- | University, I shall vote for Mr. Gladstone, 


ormers are not only justified but are bound to refuse him their —_ 
port. It is quite possible that his views may change, and that he 
may yet give as vigorous public help as he has hitherto shown public | 
resistance to the Reformers. But till that time comes—till he can have 
confidence in the better, that is, the more liberal thoughts that are in him, 

and lend his aid to this good cause—it is their duty to stand aloof from a | 


It is a series of rhetorical extracts from a letter by Mr. C. 
Wordsworth, in which that gentleman denounces Mr. Gladstone’s ideas of 
“ religious liberty’ in somewhat violent terms. The obvious purpose of the 
Exeter Hall party is to suggest that Mr. Gladstone is hostile to the old Tory 
notions about Church and State ; that he is too much of a nineteenth-century 
man; and that he is unfit to be trusted as a colleague to the orthodox an 
unchanging Sir Robert Inglis. So that, while your correspondent M. A. is 
giving his aid to the Anti-Gladstone partisans on Liberal grounds, they are 
actually canvassing the constituency against the distinguished statesman who 
now represents them because he is Ultra-Liberal in his views! 

It is not unnatural for M. A. to regard with partiality the Blue Book which 
he has probably assisted in framing ; but if he isa — Liberal, he will con- 
cede that the Report is not more infallible than its authors, and that Mr, 


rave issued. 


thoughts of his head his hand refuses toclench into action,—not for his wide | Gladstone may still be a University Reformer though he may differ in some 


points with the painstaking Commissioners who have drawn up that docu- 
ment. Wishing heartily for some great improvements in the condition of the 
because I think no man more 
likely to take a just view of her real needs: if any Liberal expects more im- 
provements from Exeter Hall than from him, I can only regret the exist- 
ence of so remarkable a delusion. 

Your obedient servant, M. 
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FILIA DOLOROSA—MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF 
ANGOULEME.* 

MISFORTUNES are so common in the world, that to attract the 
general attention of mankind they require all the force that 
contrast can give them. “ Fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, from a high estate,” 
is scarcely sufficient; the victim must fall from the highest. 
Those figures which stand out in history as memorable for 
misery have worn a crown,—as Anne Boleyn, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Charles the First. The Greek poets selected their greatest 
chieftains to exhibit the woes which a persecuting destiny inflicts 
on mortals. Shakspere took a king when he combined physical 
destitution with mental desolation to heighten tragic effect. Mere 
exposure and privation are too common to myriads to produce a 
dramatic emotion in themselves; they require the force of contrast 
to move the audience. 

Of all the terrible reverses which history has preserved to 
touch the feelings or lower the pride of man, the downfall of 
the elder Bourbons appears the most terrible. Amidst the 
misfortunes of their royal predecessors in misery, a regard was 
generally paid to those formal observances so dear to the princely 
and indeed to the human mind. Trial by inferiors instead of 

eers, the prison, the scaffold, the executioner, are bitter realities ; 
ut they are rendered more bitter by contemptuous insult. 





From this Anne Boleyn, Queen Mary, and to a great extent King | 


Charles, were free. The Bourbon family were overwhelmed with 
degradation in every form,—made, as Burke expresses it on one 
occasion and that by no means the worst, to taste, drop by drop, 
more than the bitterness of death: yet their miseries do not 
seem to have touched the world to the same degree as those 
of lesser sufferers. We may be too near to take in the whole im- 
pression unencumbered by disturbin concomitants: the treachery 
of the Queen, the weakness, and perhaps more than the weakness, 
the awkwardness of the King, may harden the breast ; perhaps the 
mind cannot help feeling the causes that produced the more de- 
grading or revolting insults,—the extortion and profligacy of the 
Court; the licentious and exacting oppressions of the nobles; the 
neglect of every religious and educational duty by a clergy among 
the richest and most numerous in Europe. The erocious Jacobins 
who for three long years insulted the majesty of France were 
wretches lower than the lowest savages; but who had allowed 
them to become what they were ?—A query pregnant even yet 
with warning to other nations. 

The Royal children—the Dauphin, and his sister, afterwards 
Duchess of Angouléme, truly though somewhat affectedly termed 
by Mrs. Romer “ filia dolorosa ”—were altogether guiltless; nor is 
there anything sadder than their story, till death released the boy, 
and the girl was given up to Austria in exchange. Still, the — 
of the reader’s feeling is hardly equal to the depth of the tragedy ; 
probably because the boy was too young to appreciate the great- 
ness of the contrast, and the after life of the Duchess of Angou- 
léme has not impressed the world with her amiable qualities. 
Somewhat impassive by nature, her sensibilities were seared by 
early misfortune and the necessity of quiet endurance, or at least 
their development was prevented. The sadness produced in a mind 
from which youth and joy had been ruthlessly cut off, gave a shade 
of sternness to her manners; and the evil side of humanity, which 
was ever presented to her for seventy years, infused a distrust of 
mankind beyond her own immediate circle of emigrés, whose notions 
were less fitted for the living world than even her own. Religious 
she undoubtedly was; but her piety verged upon formal asceticism if 
not bigotry. With an allowance for difference of age and nation, 
the Duchess of Angouléme has a close resemblance to Mary Tudor. 
There is little doubt that the English Mary would have borne per- 
secution as firmly and submissively as Marie Thérése Charlotte 
Capet; as little doubt, perhaps, that three centuries earlier, the 
female Bourbon, under the influence of a cruel and inexorable 
priesthood, would have persecuted as firmly as “ Bloody Mary.” 

The Duchess of Angouléme was born in 1778, and died in 1851. 
The real interest of her life as a biography is confined to the time 
between 1789, when the threatenings of the Revolution caused un- 
easiness in the parents which extended to the children, and 1795, 


when, after the terrors of early Revolutionary violence, the execu- | 


tion of her parents and her aunt Elizabeth, and the sufferings of 
her own imprisonment, she was released from the Temple. As far 
as suffering went, perhaps the tragedy extends to her release from 
Austria ; for although she had personal comfort and material splen- 
dour at Vienna, she underwent more individual persecution to 
make her marry the Archduke Charles than she had received from 


the Jacobins of Paris; the friendly object of her Imperial relations | 


of the house of Hapsburg being nothing more or less than the dis- 
memberment of the French monarchy when it should be revived, 
under the pretence of claiming the Dauphine’s dower. 

This paucity of biographical material has rendered these volumes 
as much a history of the personal misfortunes of the Bourbon 
family as a life of the Duchess of Angouléme. In the earlier part 
this was unavoidable; Madame Royale (her title at that period) 
chiefly suffered through the sufferings of others. At a later date, 
indeed, it was much the same; for she never can be said to have 
acted independently save at Bordeaux after Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, when her gallant though useless efforts made the Em- 

* Filia Dolorosa. Memoirs of Maria Thérése Charlotte, Duchess of Angouléme, 


the last of the Dauphines. By Mrs. Romer, Author of “ A Pilgrimage to the Tem- 
ples and Tombs of Egypt,” &c. In two volumes, Published by Bentley. 


peror exclaim that she was the only man of her family. The in- 
troduction of foreign matter, however, has been carried to too 
great a length, and with rather a bookmaking spirit. Not only 
is the narrative stopped for the lives of three impostors pretend- 
ing to be her brother the Dauphin, but for historical sketches of 
memorable buildings, &c. connected with her career. 

The book is a joint composition. The fatal illness of the late 
Mrs. Romer compelled its completion by another hand, and Dr, 
Doran was selected for the task. This has caused little in- 
congruity either of method or manner; unless it be that the Doc- 
tor has a more manly style and rather more philosophy. The 
book, however, is not remarkable in this respect: it is deficient in 
criticism and thought. A skilful selection has been made of the 
ample materials relating to the misfortunes of the Royal Bourbons, 
and the narrative is frequently told in the style if not in the words 
of the originals. Mrs. Romer’s manner, from long residence abroad, 
was indeed eminently foreign, and Dr. Doran, if we are correct in 
our ascriptions, has a similar style. The book is readable, and 
generally interesting; but a closer life of the Duchess of Angou- 
léme, a deeper and a juster view of the family misery, could be 
| produced. ‘ 

As an example of the narrative, and of the frequent necessity of 
| blending the family fortunes together, their agony when they 
| left the Tuileries to take refuge in the Assembly on the celebrated 
| 10th of August 1792 may be quoted. 

** As the Assembly was on the point of renewing the proceedings which 
had been interrupted by the arrival of the Royal Family, one of the members 
reminded the President that no discussion could be opened in the presence of 
the King. Louis readily obeyed the rule here signified, and rose as if about 
to depart from the body of the house ; beyond it the Royal Family dared not 
go, nor dared any man suggest a retreat for them other than the imperfect 
one which was only a momentary resting-place between them and captivity. 
As a temporary asylum, a tribune or box in the gallery, called the ‘ Tribune 
du Logographe,’ was assigned tothem. The reporters who occupied it, with- 
out leaving their places, made what room they could for the King and his 
family. The box itself was not above ten feet square, and between it and 
the hall into which it looked there wasa light iron grating. The sounds of 
| violence from without made some of the members apprehensive that the King 
might be attacked by the populace from the passages behind the box ; and the 
iron grating was at once removed, in order, in such case, to enable him to 
step into the hall, with the upper seats of which it was on a level, and there 
find refuge. There were no workmen at hand to effect the removal; but it 
was accomplished by the united efforts of several of the members and nobles 
in attendance upon the King, the monarch himself aiding to the utmost of his 
yet vigorous strength. Into this narrow and crowded receptacle the unhappy 
family were thrust, and they were not alone within the narrow limits of their 
improvised prison. The King sat in front, the Queen more in the rear, and 
less visible. Madame Royale and the Dauphin, sinking beneath the terrific 
heat and the cruel agitation consequent upon the events which succeeded, and 
by which they were stricken, so rapidly, were on a bench close to the Queen. 
Further back, Madame Elizabeth, the Princesse de Lamballe, and Madame 
de Tourzel, found scanty room to sit. Behind them stood two of the King’s 
Ministers, and some cight or ten of the great officers of his household ; and 
all these in a box less than a dozen feet square, with a close, crowded hall 
before them, the passages in the rear thronged with troops and officers, not 
a breath of air stirring, and a fierce August sun darting down his consuming 
rays upon all. At the door of the box stood some noblemen, partisans of the 
King ; they were attired as National Guards, and they kept the post as senti- 
nels. 

“Under such circumstances, deliberation with calm and dignity was hardly 
—- The Assembly was agitated. The King was oppressed with the 
neat, and the Princesses in a condition of utter exhaustion. The children 
perhaps afforded the most pitiable spectacle. They had been hastily aroused 
at dawn ; they had participated in every event and peril of the day ; they had 
lived a momentous life in experiencing the emotions of a few terrible hours : 
they were unrefreshed, without food, their young energies prostrated alike 
by hunger and affright. There was scarcely strength enough left in Madame 
Royale to whisper words of comfort to the hapless little sharer in the general 
misery ; and there was not a heart in the vast assembly manly enough to 
propose that the children at least should be spared the torture about to be in- 
flicted, and that they should be withdrawn from a scene where, in addition 
to their own sufferings, they were compelled to witness the degradation and 
affliction of their parents. Each moment for these poor little ones had its 

| peculiar agony. Within a few yards of them, the mob outside was exer- 
cising its popularly-sovereign right of murdering such victims as they could 
seize. The shricks of those victims were incessant, and carried terror into 
the hearts of the Princess and her brother, pity and anxiety into those of 
the other captives. Amid this terrible chorus the Assembly, split into groups, 
ere the general business was resumed, indulged in conversation according to 
the temper that there prevailed. Those near the box occupied by the mute 
and expectant prisoners, indulged themselves in words or actions both allud- 
ing to ends of fearful violence and revenge. The defenceless Monarch and 
the Queen heard and comprehended all. They continued silent, resigned, 
and, whatever they may have felt for the ordinances of man, submissive to 
the decrees of God, to whatever destiny they were thereby driven. 

“ After a time refreshment was offered to them. The King accepted the 
offer, and partook with appetite and apparent enjoyment of what was pre- 
sented to him. The Assembly looked on and smiled in scorn. A stout gen- 
tleman, not so overcome by sorrow as to have lost his appetite, and who can 
eat heartily while a hundred or two of his enemies are watching him with 
feelings of contempt, is certainly not a dignified spectacle. The Queen felt 
the degradation and its consequences. They whv had attached some idea of 
divinity to a king were not likely to continue to maintain so lofty a senti- 
ment at witnessing the grosser material of the kingly nature. No persuasion 
could induce jer to indulge any possible craving for food. Her lips onl 
opened for speech—no food quel Gem, What she declined for hersel 
however, she accepted for her poor children. Some of the better-dis' 

' members had approached the box, and offered in respectful and consoling 
terms little tributes of fruit; as the Queen roused herself from the sorrow 
which seemed slaying her, and bent forward to accept these welcomed testi- 
monies of pity, perhaps of love, tears and not speech thanked the donors. 
When she placed the offering in the hands of der children, these perceived 
that the fruit so presented to them was moist, not with refreshing dew, but 
with the hot tears wrung from the very soul of their suffering and heartbroken 
mother. The fruit was acceptable, however, to the young prisoners; and to 
the Dauphin especially it seemed to lend new spirit and fresh courage. He 
crept to his father’s side ; but in place of comfort or protection he cor there 
witnessed that father’s degradation. Madame Royale continued silently 
weeping, and the heat dried the tears on her cheeks. The Dauphin ques- 
tioned the King, in childish simplicity, upon the scene and the personages 
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before them ; and the Monarch replied to his inquiries with calmness, real or 
affected. The composure was terribly shaken by repeated insults. David, 
the celebrated painter, Deg: the front of the box in which the Royal Fa- 
mily were shut up; and the King, recognizing the artist, inquired when he 
should have finished the portrait of Louis, which David had already com- 
menced. The reply manifested as much cowardice as sanguinary cruelty. 
«1 will never again,’ said the painter, in a loud voice, and with a ferocious 
look at the King and his family, ‘ I will never again paint the likeness of a 
tyrant till I see his head rolling before me on the scaffold.’ This brutal 
outrage painfully affected all the wretched and helpless captives. The King 
held down his head in silence; the Princesses, children, and ladies, wept 
abundantly :_ but there was not a man present who cried shame at the wan- 
ton outrage inflicted on those who had not the power even of protesting 
against it.” 
HANNA’S LIFE OF CHALMERS.* 

Tue characteristic of the third volume of Dr. Chalmers’s biography 
is continued in the fourth and last. The subjects relate rather to 
the public career than the private life of the great Scottish 

reacher : in fact, the bulk of the volume is a history of the causes 
which led to the separation of Chalmers and his followers from the 





Ecclesiastical Establishment of Scotland, and the foundation of the 
Free Church. It is of course onesided to this extent: the views 
are those of the seceding party, and the man Chalmers is as con- | 
spicuous as the events, 4 much more conspicuous than the other 
actors. The narrative, however, will be very interesting to those 
who take an interest in the subject, from the completeness of the 
story, and the fulness with which the personal characteristics of | 
Chalmers as an ecelesiastic and party leader are displayed. Per- 
haps, indeed, the disruption may be found the great event of his 
life for posterity ; it certainly exhibited the energy of his cha- 
racter and the readiness with which he threw himself into any new | 
pursuit. He had divided life into seven decades, corresponding with | 
the days of the week; and the last decade of the threescore years | 
and ten he had called the Sabbath, and intended to devote it to | 
rest. He had turned sixty when the dispute began ; and imme- | 
diately threw himself into it, if not with all the physical activity | 
yet with all the mental energy of a young man, besides displaying 
a foresight and a power of organization which a young man ool 
scarcely possess. That he did not contemplate separation, or like | 
it when it came, is true ; but as soon as he saw the inevitable ten- 
dency of events, he warily prepared for the inevitable result, so | 
that the seceders at last were not taken by surprise or without 
means of instantaneous action. It is possible that Chalmers was 
not so much a moving spirit as he seemed to be ; but there can be 
little doubt that the weight of his authority influenced many 
to withdraw who might otherwise have remained—no doubt that | 
the popularity of his name and the effect of his eloquence gave an 
éclat to the Secession which it would otherwise have wanted, and 

rocured pecuniary assistance, without which the Free Church 
would have fallen to a mere schism. 

The subjects of this volume, not directly or indirectly connected 
with the great Church movement, are few and not important. The 
lectures on Church Establishments, delivered at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, when the Tories invited Dr. Chalmers to London to | 
counteract the supposed tendencies of the Melbourne Ministry, fall | 
into this period, 1836-1847. There are also a further discussion 
of the system of enforced poor-laws, an attempt to carry religion 
and education into the neglected districts of Edinburgh, and some 
matters connected with universities. The more private topics em- 
brace a tour to France, and several home-trips, including visits to 
London in connexion with his lectures or the Non-intrusion and 
Free Church question. These give rise to descriptions, sketches, 
and anecdotes from his own pen in letters or journals, but scarcely, 
we think, so racy or striking as similar things in the previous 
volumes, when the world was newer and perhaps more attractive 
to the observer. 

Among the exceptions to this remark, the following is one of the | 
most curious. The poct truly sings— 

“ That hallowed form is ne'er forgot 
Which first love traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 

On memory’s waste.” 
But surely it seldom appears so vividly as in the ease of the 
great Presbyterian orator, an old married man of sixty-five. In| 
the spring of 1845 Dr. Chalmers paid a visit to the scenes of his | 
youth, and hunted up all the old acquaintances that were living. 

“ But the most interesting visit of all was to Barnsmuir, a place a few 
miles from Anstruther, on the way to Crail. In his schoolboy days it had 
been occupied by Captain R , whose eldest daughter rode in daily on a 
little pony to the school at Anstruther. Dr. Chalmers was then a boy of 
from twelve to fourteen years of age, but he was net too young for an at- | 
tachment of a singularly tenacious hold. Miss R was married (I believe 
while he was yet at pet Be to Mr. F——, and his opportunities of seeing 
her in after life were few; but that early impression never faded from his 
heart. At the time of his visit to Anstruther in 1845 she had been dead for 
many years; but, at Dr. Chalmers’s particular request, her younger sister 
met him at Barnsmuir. Having made the most affectionate inquiries about 
Mrs. F—— and her family, he inquired particularly about her death; re- 
ceiving with deep emotion the intelligence that she had died in the full 
Christian hope, and that some of his own letters to her sister had served to 
soothe and comfort her latest hours. ‘* Mrs. W——,’ said he, eagerly, ‘ is 
there a portrait of your sister anywhere in this house?’ She took him to a 
room and pointed to a profile which hung upon the wall. He planted him- 
self before it, gazed on it with intense earnestness, took down the picture, 
took out his card, and, by two wafers, fixed it firmly on the back of the por- 
trait, exactly opposite to the face. Having replaced the likeness, he stood 
before it and burst into a flood of tears, accompanied by the warmest expres- 
sions of attachment. After leaving the house, he sauntered in silence round 
the garden, buried in old recollections, heaving a sigh occasionally, and mut- 
tering to himself, ‘ More than forty years ago!’ It is not often that a boy- 

* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. By his 
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ish feeling survives so long, and still less frequent that after such a life of 
variety and occupation as his had been it should break out so freshly and 
strongly.” 

The death of Dr. Chalmers was so sudden, and the particulars 
were so fully stated at the time, that Dr. Hanna could add nothing 
to the closing scene. As he approaches it, he gives an interesting 
account of the habits of his father-in-law. 

“It may gratify a natural curiosity should we follow Dr. Chalmers through 
the different engagements of a day at Morningside, and furnish some details 
of his personal habits and mode of domestic life. Whatever variety the day 
exhibited, it had one fixed essential feature. The motto ‘nulla dies sine 
linea’ never met with a more rigorous fulfilment. The period allotted to 
what he called ‘severe composition’ had never (if we except his first winter 
at St. Andrews) exceeded two or three hours at a time, and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances there was seldom more than one sitting daily at such work. 
The tension of the mind during the effort was extreme, but it was never so 
long continued as to induce fatigue or exhaustion. During the last six or 
seven years of his life, his daily modicum of original composition was com- 
pleted before breakfast, written in short-hand, and all done in bed. The 
preparatory ruminating or excogitating process was slow, but it was com- 
plete. He often gave it as the reason why he did not and could not take 
= in the ordinary debates of the General Assembly, that he had not the 

aculty which some men seemed to him to possess, of thinking extempore ; 
nor could he be so sure of any judgment as to have comfort in bringing it 
before the public till he had leisurely weighed and measured it. He was 
vehement often in his mode of expression; but no hasty judgment was ever 
penned or publicly spoken by him. ‘I have often fancied,’ he once said to 
me, ‘that in one respect I resemble Rousseau, who says of himself that his 
processes of thought were slow but ardent,’—a curious and rare combi- 
nation. In proportion, however, to the slowness with which his conclu- 
sions were reached, was the firmness with which they were rivetted. He 
has been charged with inconsistencies ; but (putting aside the alteration in 
his religious sentiments) I am not aware of any one opinion, formally ex- 
pressed or published by him, which he ever changed or retracted. This slow 
and deliberate habit of thinking gave him a great advantage when the act of 
composition came to be pahenek He never had the double task to do, at 
once of thinking what he should say, and how he should say it. The one was 
over before the other commenced. He never began to write till, in its sub- 
jects, and the order and proportions of its parts, the map or outline of the 
future composition was laid Sewn: and this was done so distinctly, and, as 
it were, authoritatively, that it was seldom violated. When engaged, there- 
fore, in writing, his whole undivided strength was given to the best and most 

werful expression of preéstablished ideas. So far before him did he see 

and so methodically did he proceed, that he could calculate, for weeks an 
months beforehand the rate of his progress, and the day when each separate 
composition would be finished. 

“The same taste for numerical arrangement was exhibited in the most 
insignificant actions and habits of his life. It regulated every part of his 
toilet-—down even to the daily stropping of his razor. Beginning with his 


| minimum, which was two strokes, he added one stroke more each day suc- 
| cessively, till he got up to a number fixed on as his maximum, on reaching 


which, he reversed the p diminishing the number of his strokes by 
one each day, till the lowest point was touched; and so, by what he would 
have called a series of oscillations between his maximum and his minimum, 
this matter of the stropping undeviatingly p It would be tedious, 
perhaps trifling, to tell how a like order was punctually observed in other 
parts of his toilet. He did almost everything by numbers. His staff was 
put down to the ground regularly at each fourth footfall; and the number 
of its descents gave him a pretty accurate measure of the space over which 
he walked. Habit had rendered the counting of these descents an easy, in- 
deed almost a mechanical operation; so that though meeting friends and 
sustaining an animated conversation, it still went on. . e « 
“ *T find,’ he says, ‘ that successful exertion is a powerful means of ex- 
hilaration, which discharges itself in good-humour upon others.’ His own 
morning compositions seldom failed in this effect, as he came forth from 
them beaming and buoyant, with a step springing as that of childhood, and 
a spirit overflowing with benignity. If his grandson or any of the younger 
members of his family were alone in the breakfast-room, a broad and hearty 
*‘Hurro! hurro!’ ringing through the hall, 1 his ing, an 
carried to them his morning greeting. As his invariable mode of dealing 
with introductions was to invite the introduced to breakfast, very interesting 
groups often gathered round his breakfast-table. In the general conversa- 
tion of promiscuous society, Dr. Chalmers did not excel. There are minor 
acts of governing, such as those needed for the management of a House of 
Commons or the conduct of a General Assembly, in which he was utterly 
defective; and there are minor graces of conversation required for its eas 
uidance through varied and fluctuating channels, which his absorption wi 
his own topics, and the massive abruptness of his movements, made it diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, for him to practise. But at his breakfast-table, 
with amg Ree strangers or foreigners around him, his conversation was 
in the highest degree rich and attractive. Opportunities naturally occurred, 
or were willingly made, for him to ‘ expatiate’ upon some passing public 
topic, or upon some of his own favourite themes, and he was never seen nor 
heard to greater advantage. His power of pithy expression (remarkably ex- 
hibited in his occasional employment of vernacular Scotch) and of pictorial 
narrative, his concentrated and intense moral earnestness, his sense of _hu- 
mour, his boundless benignity, the pure, transparent, and guileless simplicity 
of his character, received many of their happiest illustrations at such times.” 





DUNDAS’S SKETCHES OF BRAZIL—TROPICAL AND 
EUROPEAN FEVER." 

Tuts volume contains the results of its author’s observations and 
reflections during nearly thirty years of medical service in various 
quarters of the globe, three-and-twenty years of which were spent 
at Bahia in Brazil, as Superintendent of the British Medical Hos- 
ital in that city. The form in which these results are presented 
is a series of lectures, delivered at the Liverpool Northern Hospital 
in the beginning of the present year; embracing—1. The effect of a 
Tropical residence on the health of Europeans and the functions of 
important organs, with the proper treatment to be adopted on their 
return. 2. A denial of the established opinion that remittent fever is 
caused by the specific poison of marsh miasmata, or by any other 
ison ; fever of all kinds, in the opinion of Dr. Dundas, originating 
in a cold and damp state of the atmosphere, operating upon a de- 
raved and depressed condition of the system. 3. That fever of all 
inds is essentially the same, the apparent differences arising from 
* Sketches of Brazil; including New Views of Tropical and European Fever, with 
Remarks on a premature Decay of the System incident to Europeans on their Return 
from Hot Climates. By Robert Dundas, M.D., Physician te the Northern Hospital, 
ames formerly Acting Surgeon to H, M.’s 60th Regiment, &c. Published by 
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differences in climate and constitution; and that the bilious remittent 
and typhus are, like ague, to be cured by quinine, where ad are 
eurable by medicine. 4. Sketches of Bahia and its neighbourhood, 
chiefly in relation to hygiene, with an account of the medical pro- 
fession in Brazil. 

Of these subjects, the most elaborately handled is the theory of 
fever and its treatment; the most satisfying and practically use- 
ful exposition refers to the influence of the Tropics on the European 
resident. According to Dr. Dundas, the functions of the various 
organs of the body, in a very hot climate, undergo a change pro- 
portioned to the demand upon them; this change more especially 
affecting the kidneys and the skin. The action of the kidneys 1s | 
less, that of the skin very much greater—so great, indeed, that | 
during the earlier years of residence, and while the system is still | 
in vigour, some persons may enjoy better health than before,— | 
matters being thrown off from the blood by profuse perspiration 
that would otherwise have remained in the body; of which the 
subsidence of gout is an example. This extra demand upon the 
constitution, coupled with the relaxing effects of the climate, and 
of habits very often the reverse of healthy, cannot be continued 
with impunity for a length of time; the idea of acclimatizing, in 
the usual sense of the word, Dr. Dundas repudiates altogether. A 
vigorous constitution and health-producing habits will enable one 
man to sustain a Tropical climate longer than a weaker or morc | 
= pane person; but there comes a time when the constitution 
sinks under the unnatural circumstances in which it is placed. 
Languor and ill-health supervene ; constitutional disease—as gout 
—reappears, and mostly with fatal tendencies: if the patient is to 
retain a moderate degree of health, or even life, he must return to 
his native climate, or to a more temperate region. 

Here, however, he is met by moral difficulties, arising from 
change of habits and loss of social estimation or distinction, as well | 
as by physical evils. The nervous energy, the powers of the 
stomach and liver, are all diminished; but these are not the most 
important feature of his case. The skin, no longer stimulated to 
excessive action, no longer relieves the system; and the kidneys, 
which should come to its assistance, are unable to do so, having | 
from long diminished action lost even their normal power. The 
state of the digestion, of the liver, of the nervous influence, re- 
quires proper attention in such patients; but the first consideration 
is the kidneys. The general treatment of such cases Dr. Dundas 
lays down in his lectures; trusting as much to regimen as to me- 
dicine, and eschewing calomel as a rule. 

* With reference to mercury, so generally regarded almost in the light of 
a specific in all diseases arising from suaidanes in Tropical climates, I am 
decidedly of opinion that, although a dose of it may, occasionally, be given 
with much advantage, and may even sometimes be imperatively called for 
in such maladies, there is yet no class of cases in which its administration is | 
worse borne, and attended by more pernicious consequences, than in those 
persons who have returned to Europe after lengthened residence in warm 
climates. Rare are the exceptions to this rule; and I cannot too earnestly 
impress its great practical value on your minds.” 

The practical difference between the received views in reference | 
to endemic and epidemic fevers is not really so great as Dr. Dun- | 
das seems to think ; in fact, it turns greatly upon the words speci- | 

Jie poison, which are perhaps often cote a metaphorical sense indi- | 
cative of a “something.” Dr. Dundas does not deny that most low- 
lands are unhealthy, and dry sheltered highlands the reverse; few 
will be inclined to deny that the power of resistance in the patient, 
either to specific poison or to methife atmospheric effect, is propor- | 
tioned to his native vigour and the state of his system at the time ; 
or that the nature of the complaint may depend upon predisposition, 
taking one form of disease in one man, another form in another. 
The discussion is worth perusal for the number of facts Dr. Dundas | 
brings together in support of his view, and for the apparently con- 
clusive arguments against marsh miasmata being the cause of 
fever. The case of ague, however, seems to show that certain local- | 
ities induce a peculiar kind of fever, which, whether caused by | 
specific * sagpas or atmospheric influence, is always of the same na- 
ture. The essential identity of feyer is probably true ; its cure by 
means of quinine must be matter of much more extended experi- 
ment than the cases of Dr. Dundas. The principle is, that fever is | 
to be cured by tonics. 

There are some able sketches of a few remarkable disorders in 
Brazil, and a passing notice of a singular change which seems to 
have taken place in the climate and its diseases within these few 
years. The account of the state of the medical profession is 
clear and informing. Brazil is certainly in advance of England as 
regards medical regulation. It would seem to be the paradise of 
regular physicians: chemists are compelled to understand their 
business, yet the dispenser is not permitted to go beyond his drugs, | 
while the regulars are paid for all the do. 

“The pharmaceutical student is obliged to attend for three years ina 
pharmacy, after the conclusion of his academical studies. He then under- 
oy an examination by the faculty, and publicly defends a thesis to obtain | 

diploma. His duty afterwards, as apothecary, is strictly limited to the 
sale of drugs and the compounding of prescriptions. He is never consulted 
—— ly ; and did he attempt to apply a remedy for the cure of any 

ase, he would be immediately fined fifty mil-reis by the municipality for 
the first, and an increasing fine for every subsequent offence ; and did he 
still persist, his licence would be withdrawn. On the other hand, the medi- | 
cal practitioner is strictly prohibited from the compounding or sale of medi- 
cines in any shape or form. 





* a * 
“ The professors and substitutes [hospital practitioners] are, like others, | 
engaged in private practice, and not uncommonly hold some other public or 
medical office, of which there are a considerable number, and all paid—hono- | 
rary medical appointments being utterly unknown in Brazil. 
“* So deeply, indeed, is the system of payment for medical services (under 


what circumstances soever ventered) interwoven with public opinion in Bra- | 


zil, that, when the medical officers of an hospital—the Misericordia or Hotel 


| several tales pointing ethical and religious morals. 


Dieu, for example—deem it necessary to call a consultation, the regular con- 
sultation-fee is invariably transmitted to the consultants ; and I have my- 
self repeatedly received it, through the treasurer of the hospital, who re- 
quires an authenticated receipt, in order to its formal insertion in the an- 
nual accounts of the establishment. 

“The system of consultations, or juntas as they are termed, prevails to an 
almost inconvenient extent in Brazil. No serious case is ever treated with- 
out repeated juntas; and the number of consultants is rarely under three or 
four, and frequently much more numerous. The mode of holding the con- 
sultation, too, is peculiar, and, so fur as I am aware, different from that pur- 
sued in any other country. After the patient has been examined by each in 
turn, the consultants seat themselves, commonly in a semicircle, around his 
bed, while, forming an outer circle, are seated the friends and relatives of 
the family. Silence being obtained, each physician successively, in hearing 
of the patient and his friends, enters formaily into the history, symptoms, 
diagnosis, and treatment of the case; often, in fact, delivering his opinion 
in the form of an oration. And on more than one occasion I have heard, 
from the surrounding auditors, the appoiado, or parliamentary ‘ hear, hear!’ 
of approbation, or the nao, nao, of dissent from the opinions of the speaker, 
In the event of disagreement, the treatment is decide 1 by a simple maority j 


| or, should the votes prove equal, an additional physician is frequently calle 


in, whose vote decides the question. This system, though by no means de- 
void of advantages, is nevertheless counterbalanced by so many and ob- 
vious inconveniences, that, for the interest of the patient, it ought certainly 
to be abolished ; and would be, probably, if the question rested entirely wit 
the profession. 

‘To return to the public establishments. In case of accident or sudden 
emergency, an officer of the hospital not being at hand, another practitioner 
is immediately summoned, and paid his regular fee. In fact, seeing that the 
barrister, the attorney, the priest, and every other class of the community, 
exacts remuneration—and large remuneration too—for time and services, the 
Brazilian cannot be made to comprehend the grounds on which the doctor 
alone, after long years of study and expense, can be expected to devote his 
time, his health, and talents, gratuitously to the people.’’ 


OUR NEW PARISH.* 
Hap not Miss Mitford written Our Village, Miss Fourdrinier’s 


| New Parish would have been praised for novelty of design. It is 


probable, indeed, that imitation was rather forced upon her by the 
nature of her materials than actually designed; for everything 
differs from the prototype except the plan. Miss Mitford dealt 
with the quiet, secluded, thoroughly English country parish, and 
——- men, women, objects, animals, and sports, in their holy- 

ay garb. Miss Fourdrinier has to handle a mining and manu- 
facturing offshoot of a town, neither rus nor urbs, and where the 
population, whatever their sterner virtues, have but little that is 
sportive or attractive in externals. Miss Mitford took a broad 
view of village life, and painted it in all its aspects; the church 
and its religious associations coming but once a week. In Our 
New Parish religion is the main thing: the stories may exhibit 
secular incident, anecdote, character, and modes of life, according 
to the custom of the district; they frequently contain social mo- 
rals—warnings and examples for every-day life; but in the end 
everything is subordinate to the religious influence. 

The story of Ashdale is that of a new parish sliced out of an 
old one, and dismissed to its independence with an ill-paid clergy- 
man and no church. The author’s subjects are a description of the 
parish itself, the characters and efforts of its clergymen, the assist- 
ance they meet with from some of their parishioners, who are 
sketched after the manner of Miss Mitford’s persons, with 
“ The Collier” 
is a story of humble life, illustrative of the ill effects of want of 
temper and confidence in a married pair, and of the bad influence 
of ill-disposed relations. ‘“ Frank Mordaunt,” or “the first mar- 
riage "—that is, first in the new church—points an old but im- 
portant moral on the — of spoiling children, and bringing them 
up without habits of application and some practical pursuit. “ The 
First Funeral” is a tale of cholera in the parish, which is the 
means of effecting the conversion of a “ mother but no wife”; the 
erring creature being well painted, without exaggeration or false 
sentiment. ‘ Repentance” is a story of the ill consequences of a 
— disposition and intemperance, redeemed from the common 
by a charming picture of Lucy Penfold, a daughter who reforms 
her father through the means of her own death. 

Truthfulness is the characteristic of Our New Parish: every- 
thing is real to exactness. The people, the incidents, the scenes, 
might, as the saying is, have sat for their picture. There is 


| throughout the effect which reality always produces, and Miss 


Fourdrinier displays on fitting occasions a homely pathos. There 
is some want of breadth and imagination in many parts of the 
book: with the truth there is the weakness of every-day nature. 
The religion is perhaps too predominant for purposes of art, falling 
a little, both in management and tone, towards the old religious 
tract. 

The following scene is from “ The Collier ”: it presents a glimpse 


| of the distress which follows one of those pit accidents so frequent 


of late. The interest in the story, however, turns upon a quarrel 
between the husband and wife, who have parted in angry violence. 

“The air blew chill and raw, a sighing sound came through the trees upon 
the hill in front, and Sarah, cold and shuddering, crept back to her cheerless 
couch. The baby moved uneasily in its cradle, then gave a cry of pain and 
woke in fright. She took it up and soothed it on her breast, uttering a 
heartfelt prayer for its poor father’s weal. Ah! could she have seen him 
then ! 
 ¢ Four,’ ‘five,’ she counted by their old oak clock ; and when the well- 
known sounds of eolliers’ footsteps reached her ear, she started to the door 
with hopeful speed, to send a message or receive it. It must be the first, for 
‘they were going to the Cowdry pit.’ 

‘Words of kindness and of love were sent by Thomas Brown, who was 
amongst them ; and harsh and bad as often were his passions, he felt sincerely 
for her present state. 

“ ‘Never fear, lass,’ he said, ‘he'll soon be home: no doubt, some drunken 

® Our New Parish; its Privileges and Progress. By Harriet E. Fourdrinier, 
Authoress of “ Hints for Happy Hours.” Published by Pickering. 
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fellow has forgot his turn, and John is only waiting till we get there to relieve 
him. We'll send him home to you just now’; and they passed on with 
cheerful looks and words. At six o'clock she woke her kind old friend, and 
spread the table for her husband's breakfast, listening with beating heart to 
hear his steps. , 

“Just then a man ran by with pallid face and frightened awe-struck look, 
and then another, and another. 

««*For God’s sake, what's the matter?’ screamed Sarah, as the fourth 
rushed by. 

“ “They say there’s been a break at Cowdry pit below,’ he answered, 
scarcely pausing to reply. j 

«Yes, and there’s four men killed, we hear,’ added a fifth who passed 
him at the door. 

“Sarah staggered back, her brain seemed bursting, and her heart to stop ; 


’ 


for though she Anew it not, she fe/t her husband was amongst the victims! | 


Could she do nothing ? ee might pray—and, falling on her knees near 
where she last night fell beneath his blow, she bowed her spirit down to Him 
who thus chastised her. 

“ Groups of frightened women soon collected all along the road, and each 
succeeding moment brought fresh rumours to their cars: at length a cart 
came by, in which, supported by his fellow workmen’s arms, there lay a pale 
and wounded man. It was James Barnes, who lived above the church. 

“¢Ask him, oh! in mercy ask him, where is John >’ gasped forth poor 
Sarah to old Betty Bloore. 

“«*He has been badly hurt, much worse than I am,’ replied the man ad- 
dressed: ‘they’ve had sad work to get him up; but he will soon be brought 
home now, next cart as comes.’ 

“Thank God, he is not dead !’ was all the horror-stricken wife could say ; 
the same expression he had used of her. The little bed was soon arranged to 
bear his mangled form, the children moved with thoughtful care into a neigh- 
bour’s house ; and then she stood with her poor pale bound-up face and eager 
eyes, in cguning suspense, watching and waiting for the expected cart. A 
crowd of men and boys soon came in sight, immediately preceding what she 
longed yet dreaded to behold! The cart approached. Thomas Brown and 
another man sat within it supporting the maimed and bleeding, whose pros- 
trate form was hidden from the view: when it stopped at the door a faint 
groan was heard, which shot a pang of painful joy into her trembling heart. 
He lived! yes, but when, borne upon the unhinged door which formed his 
rough couch, his pale form met her gaze, too surely did she know that he 
must die. Tenderly, carefully was he placed upon his humble bed, his pale 
face streaked with blood from his wounded head, and the sweat pouring 
from his brow with agony. Surah neither wept nor spoke; her whole being 
was absorbed in the one wish and hope that he would know and pardon her ; 
and whilst the doctor was sent for by kind and busy friends, she bathed his 
temples, and chafed his uninjured hand, trusting to see his eyes once more 
unclose and look at her.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

The week’s | egg are peculiar. With the exception of books re- 
served for further consideration, they almost wholly consist of reprints or 
serial continuations, and those for the most part of a businesslike kind, such 
as the routine rather than the enterprise of “the trade” gives occasion to. 

Hungary in 1851: with an Experience of the Austrian Police. By 
Charles Loring Brace. 

Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain. By James Kennedy, Esq., Judge 
in the Mixed Court of Justice at the Havana. 

Tlistory of the Council of Trent. From the French of L. F. Bungener, 
Author of “A Sermon under Lewis XIV.” With the Author’s last 
corrections and additions, communicated to the Translator. 





Of the reprints, by far the most important is the second edition of Brande’s 
**Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art.’ The original idea of this 
work was to furnish a book of reference without the great expense, and 
the elaboration and expanded minutia, of the large encyclopedias, while it 
should be more generaliy available than dictionaries on special subjects. This 
was accomplished, not by curt abridgment, but by skilful condensation. 
Judgment was displayed by the compilers in determining what words were 
to be defined, or their subjects shortly described ; and what required fuller 
treatment—sometimes extending to short treatises, as in the case of Music, 
Painting, and (in the useful arts) Paper-making. A mastery of the subject, 
and a clear conception of the object of their task, enabled the contributors 
to manage this condensation so skilfully as to pack up a large quantity of 
information in a comparatively small space. A double column and a small 
but legible type, moreover, enable the printer to give as much matter in a 
single octavo as would fill several quartos under another system. The chief 
features of the new edition are the insertion of words formerly omitted, and 
the introduction of the ‘chief scientific terms, processes, and improvements, 
that have come into general use since the publication of the first edition.” 

“Corneille and his Times’ is a revised reprint of two articles by M. 
Guizot, originally published in 1813. To these are added three articles on 
writers contemporary with Corneille, chiefly written by the late Madame 
Guizot; to whom a touching allusion is made in the preface. This preface 
also contains a philosophical review of the literature and government of the 
times in which the papers originally appeared; M. Guizot speaking with 
just severity of the Empire. 

Among the others may be noticed the second volume of Messrs. Black’s 
library edition of the Waverley Novels; the second volume of Hazlitt’s Na- 


poleon ; Mrs. Jameson's agreeable Sketches in Canada, embraced in two parts — 


of Messrs. Longman’s Traveller's Library; and the fourth part of the Book- 
Case, containing Mr. Kelly’s observations in California. ‘ Witchcraft,” an 
American tragedy, founded on the New England persecutions during the 
seventeenth century, is hardly to be called a reprint, being its first appear- 
ance in type. The play has been performed at “various theatres”’ in the 
United States, but is printed in this country “for reasons with which it is 
not necessary to trouble the reader.” 


“ The Illustrated Book of Scottish Songs” claims to contain the “ cream | 


of the cream” of the national lyrics, excluding living writers. It forms a 
neat volume, with a good many cuts. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art; comprising the History, 

Description, and Scientitic Principles of every branch of Human Know- 

ledge, &e. Edited by W. T. Brande, F.R.S. L. & E., &c. ; assisted by 


Joseph Cauvin, M.A., &c. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on | 


Second edition, with a Supplement. 

Corneille and his Times. By M. Guizot. 

Waverley Novels. Volume II. Guy Mannering. 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By William Hazlitt. 
tion, revised by his Son. In four volumes. Volume II. 

Sketches in Canada and Rambles among the Red Men, By Mrs. Jame- 
son. In two parts. (The Traveller’s Library.) 

A Stroll through the Diggings of California. By William Kelly, Esq. 
(The Book-Case.) 


/ 


Witcheraft ; a Tragedy, in five acts. 


Seeond edi- 


By Cornelius Mathews. 


The Illustrated Book of Scottish Songs. From the Sixteenth to the 
Nineteenth Century. (National Illustrated Library.) 
Forest Days ; «a Romance of Old Times. By G. P. R. James, Esq. (Par- 


lour Library.) 
Comic Tales and Sketches. By Albert Smith. (Bentley’s Shilling 


Serie*.) 
Chambers's Pocket Miscellany. Volume VI. 


Tales and Legends of English Lakes and Mowntains, collected from 
the best and most authentic Sources. By Lorenzo Tuvar. 

(Traditions, anecdotes spun into short tales, and narratives of remarkable 
persons who belonged to or were connected with the Lake districts. The 
author quotes freely from poets who have touched upon his topics, and con- 
| tributes some poetry of his own.] 
| The Temptation of Our Blessed Lord. A Series of Lectures. By the 
| Reverend T. Tunstall Smith, M.A., Vicar of Wirksworth. 
| Michele Orombello, or the Fatal Secret ; a Tragedy, in three acts. By 
| George Powell Thomas. 
| 
| 





New Perrtopicat. 
The People’s Illustrated Journal of Arts, Practical Science, Literature, 
and Social Economy. Part 1. 
i numbers of a weekly twopenny periodical collected into a part. The 
iterary matter tends towards the solid and informing, but the chief feature 
is the number of wood-cut illustrations. ] 
PAMPHLETS. 

On the Union of the Dominions of Great Britain by Intercommunica- 
tion with the F ‘acifie and the East, vid British North America; with 
Suggestions for the profitable Colonization of that wealthy Territory. 
By Captain Millington Henry Synge, Royal Engineers. 

Free Trade and Protection Considered, in the prospect of a General 
Election. 

A Letter to the Bishop of Norwich on the Establishment of Adult Even- 
ing Schools in Agricultural Districts. By a Country Curate. Second 

ition. 

Principles of Proportion, or a Substitute for the Fifth Book of Euclid. 
By Leopold Marquard. 











FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
Illustrative Pictures, 

“The devout Childhood of St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” by Mr. Collins, 
isa good example of Pre-Raphaelite industry; the grain of the oaken 
church-door, the young rose-bushes, and the accessories generally, being 
reproduced with great care and success. There does not exist a more con- 
scientious or consistent adherent of the school than Mr. Collins. But his 
aspiration scarcely keeps pace with his perseverance. He is content to 
paint subjects ofa single figure or head, affording no opportunity for stir- 
ring action, or for more than passive strength of feeling; and even for 
expressing this, he puts up with models whose appropriateness is only ne- 
| gative. It is quite right that his St. Elizabeth should not be the mere 
| dummy of a saint: but neither is she the flesh and blood of a saint; and 
| this is not right. Mr. Collins might have done more for the sentiment of 

such a subject; but something further still is required—he should rise 
altogether above the little excellences of quietism, into masculine vigour 
and sympathies. 

Tennyson's poem of “ Dora” has received illustration from Mr. Lucy. 
The poem is eminently touching, and the picture is by no means wanting 
in the same quality; yet it is not much like the poem. The reason 
is, that the one is poetical, while the other is not. Nevertheless, the 
plain-speaking of Tennyson in this piece, unvaried by any flight of fancy 
or rhetoric, any appeal to the reader except such as resides in the narra- 
tive itself, is fully as scrupulous as the homeliness which distinguishes Mr. 
Lucy’s picture, and which should seem calculated to be its natural coun- 
terpart : the difference isinthe men. The picture assimilates in character 
to Crabbe rather than Tennyson : but, this objection apart, it deserves much 
praise for simplicity and straightforward truthfulness as well in execution as 
in expression and story-telling; Mary’s face is the least successful, being 
opaque and rather flat. Mr. Lucy's thorough supericrity to artifice and 
affectation is cheering in its honest self-reliance. From the hand of Mr. 
G. B. O' Neill we have a genuine illustration of Crabbe—“ The Foundling” 
—capitally humoristic. The heads of the “village sires’’ met to name 
the child are all good, from the hard-fisted, hard-headed, and hard- 
| featured old farmer, to the reverend chairman; the sturdy little brat 
| himself, and the rural Mrs. Gamp, are even better than good. In the 
| execution, and especially the colour, there is something of a starveling 

look : but this is a picture of promise so decided as hardly to stop short 
of fulfilment. Another well treated subject of familiar life is ‘ Kit's 
Writing - Lesson,” by Mr. Martineau, from the Old Curiosity Shop. 
The painter's very praiseworthy diligence has resulted in an amount of 
| success which would be creditable not only on a first appearance; and he 
| evidently has an eye for character and expression. Some of the back- 
ground objects are too prominent ; their multiplicity and minuteness easil 
leading to thiserror. Mr. Rankley's “ Eugene Aram"’ conveys the senti- 
ment of Hood's powerful lines descriptive of the murderer's feelings in 
' listening to the children’s evening hymn as completely as some alloy of 
sameness and weakness will permit. 
| A picture which seems to have as little story or purpose as any in the 
| Academy is the “ Florinda” of Winterhalter. You may take it, if you 
| like, for a study of women in fancy-costume bathing; or, if the man 
looking through the screen of trees catches your eye, for a Boccacciolike 
| scene of any general kind—as Boccacciolike, that is, as the work of an 
imagination whose luxuriance does not transgress academical limits can 
; be. It turns out to be a legendary if not an historical picture ; a fact of 
| which no one surely would have thought unaided by a second edition of 
| the Catalogue. The “Florinda” is that lady, the daughter of Count 
Julian, whose fateful beauty brought destruction on the Gothic dynasty 
| of Spain. That the painting is the work of a man well up in the techni- 
| calities of his art no one will deny, although the drawing is not unex- 
ceptionable : but here our commendation stops. The character is, as we 
have hinted, utterly unhistoric : perceptible story or incident there is none ; 
and the feeling is of the most objectionable order of semi-propriety ; going 
beyond the point at which it might very well have stopped, yet not reach- 
ing the perfect unfearing boldness of conscious purity. The glare on the 
flesh seems to come from artificial light ; and almost all the heads (to say the 
| least) are clearly from the same model, “ idealized, ” (i. ¢. disindividual- 
| ized,) but still petty. 
There is a picture hung up to the ceiling in the Middle Room—Mr. 
1 Seddon’s “ Penelope ”—which we believe would repay examination more 
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than any of the remaining illustrative works, its treatment being mani- 
festly severe and simple; but the hangers forbid. We must therefore dis- 
miss it as briefly as Mr. Cruikshank’s “Tam o’ Shanter,” a companion to 
the one exhibited at the British Institution; Mr. Severn’s impracticable 
subject from Spenser (261), which is as well managed as it could easily 
be ; Mr. Solomon’s mediocrities from Sterne and Moliére ; and Mr. Weh- 
nert’s most un-Keatsian “ Eve of St. Agnes.” The presence of three or 
four execrable “‘Samsons and Delilahs” from Milton is owing to the 
fact that this was the prize-subject for the last Academy gold medal. The | 
prizeman, Mr. Burton, exhibits himself in the North Room: and it is 
well for the Academy, whose award would otherwise seem strange enough, 
that some of his competitors justify it by furnishing a standard of 
comparison. 





Domestic Pictures. 

The best of these is Mr. Cope’s paternal “ Portrait of Florence Cope at | 
Dinner-time ”—which, though professing portraiture, we call a domestic 
a in virtue of its sentiment. The childish look of demure expectation | 

been caught most happily, and is expressed with a great deal of quaint- | 
ness and nature. The firmness and truth of painting, both in the figure | 
and the objects on the table, are excellent ; and altogether there is scarcely | 
a picture in the Exhibition better calculated to please universally, the 
critical taste being satisfied as well as the home affection which so greatly 
influences the likings of most visitors. If, however, this domestic pic- 
ture of Mr. Cope stands at the top of the list, his other, named “ Creeping 
like snail unwillingly to school,” is a considerable way down. 

No. 74, by Mr. Frith, as representing the artist's wife and child, pos- 
sesses an interest of the same kind as the “ Florence Cope.” It is one of 
the best works Mr. Frith has exhibited—of the most skilful in painting 
and pleasing in sentiment. The colouring is remarkable for crispness and 
brilliancy, obtained with hues almost entirely neutral. There is much | 
roundness also in the forms: but the child’s face looks as if flattened by 
some process of compression, 

Mr. Webster has a large picture, and a good one,—the two not being 
identical. The large one is “ A School Play-Ground,” in which top-spin- 
ning, football, and marbles, are going forward. It possesses observation 
of boyish expression beyond a doubt, but really not to any extraordinary 
degree, and by no means largely various either in the individual heads 
and actions or in the general amount of incident. The best is that of the 
*¢ milk-sop’’ boy in white “ ducks,” who goes off to be kissed by mamma, 
while his tall robust father looks on at the sports, apparently with more 
liking for the rough training to be got out of them. Mr. Webster does 
not always master the great difficulty of representing ¢ransient expression : 
the smile on one of the foreground faces is.as hard and liney as it must 
doubtless have been on the model’s after the first ten minutes’ sitting. 
Moreover, the key of this artist's colour is always many degrees be- 
low the truth ;—a feebleness which no dilettante praise on the score of 
delicacy, tone, and what not, will change from a blemish into an excel- 
lence. The portraits No. 597 will be felt as quite absurd in this respect 
on a moment's reference to fact. The good picture—certainly one of the 
best Mr. Webster has produced—is “ A Letter from the Colonies,” in which | 
every expression is truthful, well-thought, and rendered with refinement. 
The old man who turns the letter (probably of his far-distant son) ever 
and over with that perversely minute investigation of externals which is 
so unreasonable and yet so natural, is sure to burst out blubbering if he 
delays opening it much longer: the sister has risen, and looks over her 
father’s shoulder with smiling anxiety ; while the mother’s eyes and heart 
are so engrossed with the letter that there is no knowing how long the 
postman may have to wait for his money, unless he can make up his mind 
to ask for it. A school scene which has quite as much fun and character 
as Mr. Webster’s is the “ Patron’s and Patroness’s Visit to the Village 
School” by Mr. Faed: but the artist must get rid of a mannerism and 
insubstantiality not unlike those of Wilkie’s later works, if he wishes to 
rival his earlier. 

Mr. Hannah’s companion pictures, “The Novel” and “The Play,” 
are amusing things; especially the Englishman in the latter, who, stiff 
and undemonstrative, sits behind the object of his suit, and gazes with the 
dismay of a thoroughly well-bred and respectable Briton at the gesticu- 
lating offhandedness of his French rival. However, there is neither 
material nor style in these works for anything beyond a sketch. Mr. 
W. H. Knight is a promising young artist, being an exceedingly dex- 
terous colourist, and clever in particular points of his pictures; but he is 
scarcely equal as yet to infusing motion into his compositions. The 
lilac satin dress in “ Feeling the Bumps” is an almost unique piece of 
mercery. But an aspirant whose promise is of a higher order, because 
more sure in study, and perfectly free from trick or pretension, is Mr. W. 
Davis ; whose female figure picture, called “ The Canary,” for all its unas- 
suming and even unattractive look, is one of the very best done things in the 
Exhibition. It contains moreover deep and quiet sentiment ; and as we 
find by the “ Dead Game” (137) that its negation of striking colour can- 
not have arisen from incapacity, we ascribe it in full confidence to an in- 
tentional self-denial on the artist’s part, which may almost be pronounced 
well-advised. A word of praise is also due to Mr. Woodville for the 
unobtrusive humour of his “* New York Communist advancing an argu- 
ment’: from which subject and the address in the index we conclude 
the artist to be an American, although we should infer French study 
oa style. We see that a lithograph of this little work has been 

issued. 

Mr. Poole is more himself in his domestic than in his elevated manner this 
year. ‘‘ The May Queen preparing for the Dance” is not indeed such a good 
— as many of its predecessors; still, it is prettily poetical enough. 

Ye cannot relish Mr. Redgrave’s ‘“‘ Love and Labour”’ ; it does not seem 
to have been a labour of love, and displays little love for labour in the 
way of design: but, as the painter has one work, a landscape, good 
enough to swamp the claims of this, we do not think it worth while to indi- 
cate at length in what respects they have not been made good. Still less need 
be said of Mr. Charles Landseer’s namby-pamby “ Bird’s-Meat Man,” or 
of Mr. Goodall’s “ Last Load” ; both artists being of that class in which 





the author's name is itself sufficient criticism on the picture. Some notice 
is due to Mr. George Smith’s various studies for their creditable amount 
of merit ; to Mrs. E. M. Ward’s “ Antwerp Market” for the closely mar- 
ital character of its style ; and to Mr. Hart’s “ University Student” and 
“Tdler” for their excessive atrocity. Really, a tour de force must be 
required to attain such a pitch of badness; ordinary industry suffices for 


TURNER AND HIS WORKS.* 

Appreciative criticism of Turner is no easy thing. In the first place, 
the artist, in poetic insight and creativeness, is greatly above what his 
critic is likely to be. Then comes the difficulty of disentangling instead 
of cutting the Gordian knot presented by the question of the later as con- 
nected with the earlier examples of his final style. Even the earnest and 
intelligent admirer of Turner is liable to be betrayed into investing these 
from his own imagination with the qualities he desires to find in them, 
The adopter of opinion from hearsay has no resource but to suppose they 
must be right somehow, because he knows Turner was a great man, or 
else to follow the stream of those who can ov/y laugh. The uninformed 
spectator, who has no reputation for connoisseurship to keep up, is sure 
to do the latter, Few can venture honestly to say that they are not 
puzzled at times what to think. 

For our own part—spceaking without the clue which might perhaps 
have been gained from personal acquaintance with the deceased painter— 
we are unable to form or gather any theory more satisfactory to ourselves 
than what we expressed at the time of his death—that in his latest works 
he aimed simply and experimentally at representing essences, and not 
facts. He painted blueness, not a Southern sky ; multitudinousness, not 
a multitude ; gorgeousness, not “ barbaric pearl and gold”; or (to take 
his own title) “ Rain, Steam, and Speed,” not “the Great Western Rail- 
way.” On this principle, it would often be indifferent to him whether 
he coloured a cat green or tabby, for some essential quality of the cat, 
other than its colour, may have been that which he desired to express for 
the particular purpose of the work in hand. 

Of the book before us we recognize the former part, the Memoir by 
Mr. Cunningham, as an enlargement of that which appeared as an 
obituary notice in the Atheneum. The preface disclaims any mutual 
responsibility between Mr, Cunningham’s opinions and Mr. Burnet's; 
and evidently not without reason. In the eyes of the former, Turner’s 
genius reached its culminating point in 1820; after which he entered upon 
a course of extravagance more or less poetic and mitigated by fine quali- 
ties, his latest works being “ dotages and lees.” We can by no means 
acquiesce in the opinion, which would exclude from examples of the 
painter’s best period such pictures as the “ Mercury and Argus,” the 
“ Ancient Italy,” and “ The Fighting Téméraire tugged to her last berth.” 
On the contrary, we believe that the decade within which these works, 
and other such, were produced—or from about 1829 to 1839—was the 
noblest of Turner’s career, as it was certainly that which chiefly made 
his life an epoch in art. 

Mr. Burnet’s portion of the book is an intelligent technical essay, show- 
ing diligent investigation and sifting of the particular instances in order 
to extract a general principle. It is a manual of style, well adapted to 
assist the student in his analysis, or to cram him, as the case may be. 
But Mr. Burnet does not quite rise “to the height of his great argu- 
ment.” He confines himself too exclusively to matters of light and 
shade, the harmonizing and contrasting of lines, tree-forms and sky- 
forms; and we are not satisfied with finding the change from a darker to 
a lighter tone of colour propounded substantially as the ultimatum of 
Turner’s later style. In a word, Mr. Burnet’s point of view is too much 
that of a believer in traditions and authorities, which, however respectable, 
do not supply a standard of height whereby to measure such a man as 
Turner. Moreover, the matter is placed rather unsystematically, so that 
the reader scarcely gets all the profit he might out of it in the readiest 
way. This want of sequence in the broader outlines affects even the indi- 
vidual sentences, and passages occur of which the wording at least, if not 
the thought, is illogical. As thus— 

‘“‘ This training of the ideas to be under the control of the eye constitutes 
the education of a painter; and he who commences with merely a palette 
and brushes as his stock in trade will soon be made sensible of his wants. 
This education is not to be found in Nature, unless we refer to the works of 
the great artists who have preceded us as a means of learning her language. 
Reynolds was taught by the contemplation of the works of Titian, Velasquez, 
and Rembrandt; Lawrence by the pictures of Vandyck and Rubens; Etty 
by those of Titian and Paul Veronese; and Turner from the contemplation 
of the pictures of Claude, Cuyp, and Poussin. He who expects to arrive at 
excellence by any other method, will dwindle into a mere imitator or fol- 
lower in the wake of these great masters of the English school, and acquire 
that celebrity only which successful plagiarism confers.’ 

Now we cannot understand how neglect of the study of preceding art- 
ists should end in plagiarism. Learning from Nature and nothing but 
Nature may be a good plan or a bad one ; but we are at a loss to trace the 
steps by which it should lead its devotee down among the mere imitators 
or followers of great masters of the English or any other school. 

Mr. Burnet illustrates the book by some very clever etchings from 
Turner’s works—brilliant and masterly. That of the Téméraire, for in- 
stance, gives as good a notion of the painter’s water and sky as can be 
reasonably hoped for ; though Mr. Burnet is apt to touch some of the 
cloud-outlines too scratchily. 

A word of that old butt the “Fallacies of Hope”; which Mr, Cun- 
ningham holds up to ridicule in his Memoir, gathering together its un- 
revered bones from the Academy catalogues, though some passages, 

uoted in the index of Turner’s pictures, are omitted from his budget. 
That they contain more than a spice of extravagance, and no spice worth 
mentioning of metre, is undeniable ; but they are really not “ unworthy 
of a Bedlam muse,” and the idea that their obscurity reaches the unin- 
telligible pitch is exaggerated. Vigorous thought and expression gleam 
here and there. At any rate, the “ MS, Fallacies of Hope ” is a literary 
curiosity, and as such might be worth publishing. 

* Turner and his Works. By John Burnet. The Memoir by Peter Cunningham. 

Published by Bogue. 





BIRTHS, 








Oa the 26th May, at Harewood, Cornwall, the Wife of the Rev. Reginald Hob- 
house, Rector of St. Ive, of a daughter, which survived only four days. 


On the 27th, at Ickleford House, near Hitchin, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Dud- 
ley Ryder, of a daughter. 

‘On the 30th, in Marine Parade, Dover, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Farrant, 
K.L.S., of a daughter. 

On the 2d June, in Sussex Terrace, Hyde Park Gardens, the Lady Garvagh, of a 
son and heir, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th May, at Eardisley, Herefordshire, Lieutenant-Colonel Strode, the 
Cedars, Worcestershire, to Emma, eldest daughter of the Rev. Rice Price, Vicar of 
Eardisley. 

On the 24th, at the British Consulate, Bayonne, Fitzherbert Dacre Lucas, second 
son of the Right Hon. Edward Lucas, of Castleshane, Monaghan, to Laura Adelaide 





insuring an average success. 








Scudamore, only child of Lieutenant-Colonel Scudamore, of Kentchurch Court, 
Herefordshire. 
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On the Ist June, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, W. P. Trevelyan, pease son 

of the late Archdeacon Trevelyan, to Maria, third daughter of the Hon. P. Pleydell 
uverie. 

the Ist, at St. John’s Chapel, Coolhurst, the Hon. Robert Henley, to Emily 

Louisa, eldest daughter of Robert Aldridge, Esq., of New Lodge, Horsham. 

On the Ist, at Great Hoskesley, Captain Richard Robert Quin, R.N., only son of 
Lord George Quin, to Selina Catherine Laura, eldest daughter of the Rev. David F. 
Markham, Canon of Windsor. 

On the 2d, at Grays Church, Percy Leonard, youngest son of Sir John Henry 
Pelly, Bart., of Upton, Essex, to Eliza Anne, only daughter of John Sanderson Rigge, 
Esq., of Belmont Castle, in the same county. 

On the 2d, at Wharton House, Edinburgh, Matthew Dysart Hunter, eldest survi- 
ving son of the late General Sir Martin Hunter, to Isabella Dorothea, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Buckle, Esq. 

DEATHS, 

On the 13th May, at Rome, Louisa Maude, Wife of George W. Allan, Esq., of 
Toronto, Canada, and daughter of the Hon. Chief Justice Robinson ; in her 27th year. 

On the 23d, at Funchal, Madeira, Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., of Newe and Eding- 
lassie; in his 20th year. 

On the 24th, in York Place, Edinburgh, Lady Grant, of Rothiemurchus; in her 
77th year. 

On the 26th, in Howley Place Villas, Archibald Hay, Esq., late Captain in the 
Fighty-ninth and Eighty-sixth Regiments, youngest son of the late General Sir 
James Hay, K.C.H.; in his 4ist year. 

On the 27th, in the Albany, Major-General Martin, of Enfield; in his 64th year. 

On the 30th, at Highclere, the seat of his nephew, the Earl of Carnarvon, the 
Hon. Edward Charles Hugh Herbert, of Tittern House, near Taunton; in his 50th 


year, 
“ On the Ist June, at Evington, Leicestershire, Colonel John Dick Burnaby, for- 
merly of the First Regiment of Foot, or Grenadier Guards, and for upwards of thirty 
years a Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace for the county of Leicester; in 
his 76th year. 

On the 2d, in Bryanston Street, Cecil, Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Arney, and 
second daughter of the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Gloucester. 


As hs Le A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 1. 

Partyersuiprs Dissotven.— Creswick and Co. Craven Street, Strand, silversmiths ; 
as far as regards T. and J. G. A. Creswick—R. and B. Ricards, Bath, upholsterers— 
Marshall and Coglan, Jermyn Street, tailors—Day and Young, Gravesend, surgeons 
—J. and T. Ballard, Duke Street, Manchester Square, paper-hanging-manufacturers 
— Byles and Stokes, Langley Place, Commercial Road East, chemists—Gallaway and 
Wilson, Mincing Lane, ship-agents—Plowright and Going, Springfield, Essex, mer- 
chants— Wilson and Turner, Cross Hills, Keighley, worsted-spinners—Lowe and 
Wiseman, Perry's Place, Oxford Street, stationers—Edmonds and Jones, Temple, 
attornies—Seal and Jackson, King’s Road, Chelsea, builders—Seekings and Co. 
Stratford, ale-brewers— Bailey and Son, Cockermouth, booksellers—De La Rue and 
Co. Bunhill Row, stationers; as far as regards A. A. Fry—Castelli and Giustiniani, 
London— Wardle and Mockett, Preston, gold-thread-manufacturers. 

Banxrvpts. —Grorce Baker and Greorcr Baker jun. Threadneedle Street, stock- 
brokers, to surrender June 11, July 13: solicitors, Howard and Dollman, Fenchurch 
Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—W1t1t1amM Parsons, Merton, 
retailer of beer, June 8, July 13: solicitor, Upward, Copthall Court ; official assignee, 
Graham, Basinghall Street —Joun Jursum, Greenwich, victualler, June 17, July 13: 
solicitors, Martineau and Reid, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Emu Krerzscumar, King Square, jeweller, June 17, July 5: solicitor, Lever- 
son, St. Helen’s Place; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Wut.am Row- 
tanp Hit, Birmingham, silversmi:h, June 7, July 3: solicitor, Stanbridge, Birming- 
ham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham —Grorcre Dover, Cheltenham, 
builder, June 16, July 14: solicitors, Price and Stuart, Wolverhampton; Bevan, 
Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Josreru Jones, Macken, Monmouth- 
shire, coal-owner, June 16, July 14: solicitors, Abbot and Lucas, Bristol; Birch 
and Davies, Newport; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol. 

Divivenps—June 22, Hall, Romsey Extra, brewer—June 22, Cross, Cornhill, 
watch-maker—June 24, Klug, New Bond Street, revelenta arabica importer-—June 
19, Townshend and Brown, Cheapside, warchousemen—June 18, French and Sands, 
Coal Exchange, coa!-factors—June 22, Scelie, Freeschool Street, Horscleydown, 
rectifier—June 23, Chadwick, Manchester, paper-manufacturer—June 24, Lucas and 
Co. Manchester, calico-printers—June 24, Adcock, Manchester, hotelkeeper. 

Certiricatrs.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—June 24, Rock, Surrey Place, printer—June 24, Pugsley, Bread Street, 
warehouseman—June 24, Wyatt, Princes Street, Lambeth, rectitier—June 23, J. and 
W. Williams, Varteg, Monmouthshire, shopkeepers—June 24, Ross, Manchester, 
furniture-dealer—June 23, Hewitt, Great Driftield, brewer. 

Dec.aRations oF Divipenps.—Harrison, Frith Street, ironmonger; first div. of 
6s. 9d. Thursday next, and three following Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street — 
Senior, Fordingbridge, apothecary; first div. of 4s. 8d. Thursday next, and three 
following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Clark, Upwell, Cambridge, miller ; 
first div. of 2d. Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman 
Street—Rutty, Gerrard Street, draper; first div. of ls. 3d. Thursday next, and three 
following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Warren, Macclesfield, silk-dyer ; 
first div. of 5s. June 17, or any subsequent Thursday; Lee, Manchester—Byrom, 
Manchester, coal-proprietor ; first div. of 3s. 9d. on the separate estate, June 17, or 
any subsequent Thureday; Lee, Manchester—Ashton, Hull, woollen-draper ; first 
div. of 4s. any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull—Fegan, Lincoln, draper; first div. of 2s. 6d. 
any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull. 

Scorcu SequesTRatTion.— Bannatyne, Lamlash, Isle of Arran, innkeeper, June 8, 29. 


Friday, June 4. 

Partyersnirs DissoLvep.—Wenck and Co. Liverpool, commission-merchants— 
M. and R. M‘George, Portsea, drapers— Wragg and Wilcock, Barnsley, confectioners 
—Muller and Wohack, Bloomsbury Street, foreign goods importers—Reeves and 
Co. Birmingham, sword-cutlers—Irving and Brown, Wapping, coal-merchants— 
Skryme and Micklethwaite, Huddersfield, printers—Lowden and Co. Bradford, York- 
shire, stuff-finishers— Davies and Co. Shoreditch, bankers—W. and G. Pym, Britannia 
Place, Wandsworth Road, linen-drapers—-How and Moore, Birmingham, milliners— 
Wackerbarth and Colling, St. George Street, St. George’s-in-the- East, sugar-refiners 
—G. and R. Lindop, Crewe, ironmongers—J. and J. Lyon, Prescott, veterinary-sur- 
geons—H. and P. Nairn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants—Stirk and Turton, Wol- 
verhampton, coal-dealers— Boyd and Co. Moorgate Street, merchants—-Beverley and 
Ilalestead, Huddersfield, cloth-manufacturers—M‘Clymont and Stewart, Blandford 
Forum, Dorsetshire, tea-dealers—W. and J. Wray, Darlington, whitesmiths— Bay- 
liss and Eckersley, Strabane, railway-contracturs—Clayton and Van Voorst, Wat- 
ling Street, perfumers—Bradbury and Lowe, Manchester, engineers—J. D. and U. 
Brodribb, Warminster, grocers—Wagner and Co. Birmingham, steel-pen-makers— 
ligdghon and Edington, Preston, pawnbrokers —Gottschalck and Goldschmidt, Man- 
chester, commission-merchants—J. and G. Roots, Chatham, clamp-brick-makers— 
M‘Mullen and Allen, Aston, Hertfordshire, farmers—Purchase and Binge, Bath, 
auctioneers. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—Davip Fraser Luckie, Fenchurch Street, merchant. 

Bankrvpts.—Jonn Brake, Attleburgh, innkeeper, to surrender June 15, July 20: 
solicitor, Anderson, Barge Yard; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Joun 
Wess, Rugby, brazier, June 15, July 13: solicitors, Smith and Small, Buckingham ; 
Wrights, Birmingham; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham—Tnomas JENKINS, 
Tredegar, innkeeper, June 16, July 14: solicitors, Abbot and Lucas, Bristol; official 
assignee, Miller, Bristol—Joux Marspex, Manchester, laceman, June 14, July 15: 
solicitors, Motteram and Co. Birmingham; Sale and Co. Manchester; official as- 
signee, Pott, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—June 26, Colvin and Co. Caleutta, merchants—June 25, Harris and 
Burls, Hampstead Road, brewers—June 26, Heilbron and Harrison, Great St. 
Helen’s, drysalters—June 25, Boler, Lincoln, brick-maker—June 29, Rippon, Re- 
gent’s Canal Basin, lime-burner—June 29, Caile, Whitehaven, grocer—June 25, 
Steadman and Bakewell, Manchester, joiners—June Whalley, Accrington, mer- 
cer—June 26, Bertram, Sheffield, ironmonger—June 25, J. and W. Todd, Yarm, 
saddlers—June 26, Newham, Sheffield, draper—June 29, Kryke, Wrexham, lime- 
burner—June 29, T. and J. Tucker, Liverpool, ship-builders—June 30, Martin, Li- 
verpool, currier—June 30, Booth, Liverpool, boot-factor. 

Cextiricates.— 7 be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—June 25, Harris and Burls, Hampstead Road, brewers--June 26, Lacker- 
steen, Broad Street Buildings, merchant—June 29, Gash, Hatcham, Camber- 
well, builder—June 26, Osborn, Ebury Street, Pimlico, wine-merchant—June 25, 
Wood, Northwich, grocer—June 26, Fouracre, Wigan, innkeeper—June 28, Martin, 
Liverpool, currier—June 28, Beirns, Liverpool, tailor—June 26, Bertram, Sheffield, 
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Dectarations or Divipenps.— Wright and Lockwood, Trinit uare, Tower 
Hill, corn-factors ; third div. of 53d. June 8, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Beswick, Norwich, wine-merchant ; first div. of Be 1d. June 
8, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—T. and W. Stirling, 
Stratford, Essex, slaters ; first div. of 7 June 8, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers— Willimott, Brixton, clerk; third div. of 3s. 7d. June 8, or 
any subsequent Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Bardgett, Old Broad Street, 
merchant; second div. of 1s. 9d. on the separate estate, June 8, or any subsequent 
Tuesda: y; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Andrews, Southampton, ironmonger; third 
div. of 2d. June 8, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Winch, 
Margate, tailor; first div. of 2s. 7d. June 8, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Jones, Wrockwardine, apothecary ; first div. of 1s. any Thursday ; 
Valpy, Birmingham— Burgin, Sheffield, steel-manufacturer ; second and final div. of 
1i}d. and 2s. 1ljd. on new proofs, June 7, or any subsequent Monday; Freeman, 
Sheffield—Daw, Lumborn Mills, Tavistock, miller; first div. of 5s. any Tuesday or 
Friday after the 8th of June; Hernaman, Exeter—Copl ind, Barnstaple, tea-dealer ; 
first and final div. of 5s. 3d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hernaman, Exeter—Spalding, 
Cambridge, ironmonger; first div. of ls. 4d. June 10, and three following Thursdays ; 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Woolf and Lyons, Cripplegate Buildings, umbrella- 
manufacturers; first div. of ls. 7d. June 10, and three following Thursdays; Stans- 
feld, Basinghall Street. 

Scorcn SequesTRations.—Bryson, Perth, carver, June 11, July 5—Rankin and 
Co. Glasgow, stationers, June 10, July 1—Wylie, Kilwinning, detitin, June 7, 28— 
Brown and Co. Glasgow, wrights, June 7, 28. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH F ‘Saturd. [aonday, Pueeday, Wednee Thurs. | Friday. 





























ironmonger—June 25, J. and W. Todd, Yarm, Yorkshire, saddlers. 















S per Cent Consols ...ccececesseeceeerers | 100) peed 10¢ | 100g | 1 
Ditto for Account | 100) | 100g | 100 lho | 100) 
3 per Cents Reduce 995 | 8 99g | vod | 99 
3] per Cents . wif | loz 102 102 lo2 
Long Annuities .... 6 —_— ed of 6, 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. ‘ 2214 | 221 222 221) 
India Stock, 10} per Cent...... _—_ —_— _ 276 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem .. 73 pm. | 75 as | —_— 
India Bonds 3 per Cent .............++..| 84 pm. l —_ | — 90 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

































































Austrian, ...6c.eeseeeeeee 5p.ct.); — | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 107 
Belgian. Ap 4) «|| Mexican ....... ovcceveeses 5 — 3 
Ditto..... -24—- -— | Mississippi .. 6— — 
Brazilian ... 5 — 1005 || New York... i — 
Buenos Ayre: 6 — 734 =|; Ohio..... °° &t— -—— 
Chilian 6— 105 || Pennsylvan 5- 874 
Danish 5 =— | lot | Peruvian t— 103 
Ditto oe 794 |, Portuguese +205 — | 9jhexd 
Dutch ( Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 62 || Ditto. ...... a= —- 
Ditto... 4—- 935 =|, Russian 5 116} 
French .. 3— —_ i Ditto ..... 4 — 104} 
Ditto.... 4j— 99f. 25c. | Sardinian , . 5 — |9tpexd 
Indiana i- —- Spanish ......... . a7 
Tilinois .........000+ «— — || Ditto New Deferred a= 21 
Louisiana (Sterling)......6 — —_ | Ditto (Passive) .....ccccececeeene 4 
Maryland (Sterling)...... 5 — | 96 || Vemeguela ...........se00e ST es 394 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwayrs— | Banxs— 
Caledonian ........seseseees pened 185 | Australasian..........+++ cocces 46 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .. Bly British North American,. . 57 
Eastern Counties ° % | Colonial ... ccc ceccceceee 1th 
Great Northern ......s0seeee0 20} Commercial ef London ... 26 
Great South. and West. Ireland. .| 39} | London and Westminster 30 
Great Western ........6.+ | 91f | = London Joint Stuck. 18h 
Hull and Selby .. — | National of Jreland. 20 
Lancashire and Yorkshir ..! 715 | National Provincial... 4i 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... — | Provincial of Ireland.. 4) 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 105 | Union of Australia, es 43 
London and Blackwall..... ..... | _ Union of Loudon... .cccceseeees 16} 
London and North-western . | Minrs— 
Midland «.......eseeeeeeee | Brazilian Imperial .......++.++ 
North Lritish ... | | Ditto (St. John del R 29 
Scottish Central.......... Cobre Copper ..... ee Js 
Svuth-eastern and Dover . | Nouveau Monde, .....0.ee00eees 1 
South- western . MISCELLANEOUS 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, .. 173 | Australian Agricultural ........ 16) 
York and North Midland .,... q 234 | Camada ...... bo 
Docas— | General es 284 
East and West India. 159 | Peninsular and Or crt 
London .......+e00++ 1285 | Royal Mail Steam,.........+0+- 77 
Bt. Katherine ...........sesee0s — | South Australian ..........000. 24) 
BULLION, Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0... 0 0 @ 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars..... 417 6.. 62 6 
New Dollars .......e+eseeeeeee +. O 4 10) | Lead, British Pig..... wo, O08 
Silverin Bars, Standard © 4 11g | Steel, Swedish heg... 415 0., O v @ 











GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 4. 

: * 6 s *. . ‘ a 
34 to 38 33 to 34 | Oats, Feed ., 17 to 18 
‘ 4 Fine ., 18—19 
Poland .,, 19—21 
Fine ., 21—22 
Potato .... 24—25 
Fine ., 25—26 


Rye... 





28 to 30 | 








Wheat, R.New 
Fine 












| F . 
7 | Peas, Hog .. 32—33 | Indian Corn 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending May 29, 
Wheat.... 40s. 84. | Rye . +» 308, 7d. | Wheat ..... 
fesse 28 0 Beans so. 69 | Barley ... 
6 





Peas...... . ; 














Oats......19 9 Peas 29 Oats ..... 
FLOUR. \ PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ... -per sack 40s. to 43s. | Butter—Best Fresh, lls. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds . ....cecccccecececececs 37 — 40 Carlow, 31. 4s. to di. 16s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 36 — 39 | Bacon, Irish ..........-per owt. Sls. to 54 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 33 — 36 | Cheese, Cheshire .. 

American ........ per barrel 19 — 22 | Derby Plain ...... 

Camadian .....csccccccccece 19 — 22 Hams, York ........ 






Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NeEwoaTe ano LeaDENMALL.* SMITHFIELD.” 





Heap or Carrie at 

















s. . d. s. d. sd 6 a Suirnriecp. 
Beef .. 2 G6to2 10 tos 2 wee ZI 3 SOA O Friday. 
Mutton 2 8—3 2—3 8 «- 3 O—3 &8—4 O | Beasts, 1,147. 
Veal .. 2 86-3 4—4 0... 2 8—3 8—4 2! Sheep 12,690, 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 wo. 3 O—3 C—3 10) Caives. C49. 
Lamb... 4 O0—4 8—5 0 44. 4 B—5 O—S GC) Pigs... 480.146 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS. j WOOL 
Kent Pockets 120s. to 145s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 13}¢. 
Choice ditto ... - 40 — 252 Wether and Bwe.... ccc cceccceee 1 — 12} 
Sussex ditto ... 112 — 126 Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — © 
Farnham ditto. ......-....0+. 130 — 290 (Fine Combing..........eceeeee+ + lop — Lig 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CumBERLAND. SMirurir.s Wuirecuart., 

Hay, G00d .cccecesecereee TAs. CO BAB. ceceeeees cee B25. LOBES. ceececeeeee 678. to BOs, 

Inferior. +e 75 . 58 = 65 

TOW ceeeene o=~— 0 
Clover ...... . “a 95 
Wheat Straw 23 — wv 











OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ....ceeeeeeeeee per cwt. £1 10 Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib., 1s. Of. to 2s. od, 
MeHnes .cccccccccesccceccece 12 Congou, fine 14—i17 
Linseed Oil ...... 7 Pekoe, tlowery 1é—a3e 
Linseed Oil-Cake ,.......per 1000 11 0 0 | * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib, 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 4d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to 85s, Od. 
Moulds (6¢. per doz.discount) 5s. 2d. Good Ordinary .....++s000+ 42 — 458. vs, 
Coals, Hetton........+++ eecces 16s, Od. | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 25s. Od. 
TCC ccccececcerececcereeces 08, Od. | West Indic molasses... 11s. 6d. to 13s 6d, 
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THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY 
OF CARLISLE. 
Corby Castle, March 1852. 

GenTLEMEN— 

As the present Parliament seems to be rapidly drawing to 
a close, I deem it right no longer to delay acquainting you that 
it is not my intention, when a Dissolution occurs, again to soli- 
cit the honour of representing your ancient city. 

Returned by your favour in 1830, we have seen during that 
long period many important changes effected. 

An earnest desire to see the Parli 
placed on a broader basis was on my firet coteting Parlia- 
ment the predominant wish of the people. The passing of 
the Reform Act, after a long struggle, gave to the consti- 
tuency of your city a large addition of property and intelli- 
gence; but that generosity of feeling which dictated on the 
part of the Freemen a renunciation of their exclusive privi- 
leges, should never be forgotten, for through their agency 
alone could that measure have been attained. Whatever 
may be the estimate formed of the merits of the Reform Bill, 
it cannot be denied that it has imparted to subsequent legisla- 
tion a more popular tendency; the East India Charter regu- 
lated, Tithes commuted, Sinecures abated, Colonial Slavery 
abolished, and Municipal Reform carried—were all conse- 
quences of that enactment. 

More recently we have seen, by the adoption of the County 
Courts Bill, a revival of the true old Saxon principle of bring- 
ing justice home to every man’s door: it is also to be hoped 
that Parliament will not shrink from encountering the gi- 
gantic abuses of the Court of Chancery. 

The interesting cause of Sanitary Reform commenced, 
though not completed, by the Legislature, will doubtless be 
pressed forward by the communities it so closely concerns. 
From these tokens of social progress, I turn to the less satis- 
factory record of the Session of 1851. 

Neglectful of Colonial wrongs, and of those opportunities 
for their redress which seldom twice occur, the Minister 
ventured to revive the spirit of intolerance which had been 
appeased, and became involved in amaze of controversial 
difficulties too present to your minds to need comment from 
me. During the long and weary hours of that lingering 
Session, I withstood, in debate and by my vote, the New 
Penal Law. Nations, like individuals, reluctantly learn any 
lesson not taught by experience, but time will, I venture to 
say, demonstrate the faultiness of that course, as well as the 
costliness of a policy grounded on persecution. 

The repeal of the Window-tax was almost the only bene- 
ficial act of last Session. In the present, as well as during 
the past Session, I sought to secure an Extension of the Fran- 
chise: and I spoke as a firm adherent to the principle of 
Free-trade. Out of Parliament as in, I shall strenuously 
oppose any attempt to reimpose a Tax on Corn, and it shall 
ever be my endeavour, as hitherto, to vindicate the cause of 
Civil and Religious Liberty. 

In reviewing my Parliamentary life, it will be very gratify- 
ing to me to think that I have, on many occasions, met with 
your cordial approval. 

In severing along cherished political connexion, I beg to 
tender to you my most grateful thanks for the kindness you 
have shown me, and the confidence you have so often placed 
in me. 

Heartily wishing you all happiness and prosperity, I re- 
main your faithful servant, PHIL IP H. HOWARD. 








’ ; > 
Il ER MAJ ESTY'S THEATRE— 
DON PASQUALE. 

It is respectfully announced that THIS EVENING (SA- 
TURDAY), June 5, will be presented Donizetti's ad red 
Opera, DON PASQU ALE. By Madame de la Grange, Signori 

Calzolari, Ferranti, and Lablache. 

Between the acts, a Divertissement,in which Madille. Louise 
Fleury will make her first appearance this season—La Craco- 
vienne ; Pas de Quatre by Mesdiles. Rosa, Esper. Lamoureux, 
Allegrini. 

To a with the admired Ballet Divertissement, LA 
FETE 8 ROSIERES, by Madile. Carolina Rosati, Mesdlles. 
Rosa, L »r, Lamoureux, Allegrini, Pascales,and M. Mathieu 

Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets to be made at the 
Ope: ra Box Office, Colonnade, Haymarket. 


r 
IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIV AL, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
On the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next. 
Under the espec al patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince AL BERT. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KE) 
President, 
The Right ae the Lord LEIGH. 
Vice- Presidents. 
The wanes | and Conny of the Midland Counties. 
LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 


TW x 
LIGNOR “SIV ORI, HERR JOACHIM, 
SIGNOR PIATTI, and SIGNOR BOTTESINI, will per- 
form (with other eminent artistes) at MISS DOL BY and 
MR. LINDSAY SLOPER'’S MORNING CONCERT, in the 
Hanover Square Rox a8, On Monpay June the 7th 1852; on 
which occasion Glees by Bishop, Horsley, and Webbe, will be 
sung by Miss L. Pyne, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Land, Swift, 
Bodda. All the seats will be reserved, Tickets, Half-a-Guinca 
each, may be had of Messrs. Cramer and Co. 201, Regent 
Street; of Miss Dorey, 2, Hinde Street, Manchester Square ; 
and of Mr. Linpsay Scoren,7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park 


Square. 
ALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, 

BH Regent Strect—The GRAND MOVING DIORAMA 
illustrating the WELLINGTON CAMPAIGNS in India, Por- 
tugal, and Spain, concluding with the Battle of Waterloo, is 
hibiting Daily at 3 and 8 o'clock, Admission, 1s. ; 
» 28. id. , Reserved Seuts, 3s, 
before each repres ntation 


7 = ; 7. 
NAHE INAUGURATION of the GREAT 
EXHIBITION.—This beautiful picture, painted by H. 
C. SELOUS, Esq. under the immediate Patronage of her Ma- 
jesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, containing 
nearly One Hundred Porta inted from life, is NOW ON 
VIEW at 4, Trafalgar Square, adjoining Morley’s Hotel, from 
Eleven to Six daily. Admission, One Shi Z each. Those 
persons who have preserved their Season Tickets will be ad- 
mitted on presenting them, as at the Great Exhibition. 


OWNSHIP OF GLADSTONE, Canter- 
bury Settlement.—The COMMITTEE of INTENDING 
SETTLERS in the TOWNSHIP of GLADSTONE—Sir THO- 
MAS TANCRED, Bart. Chairman—MEET DAILY, at No. 9, 
Adelphi Terrace, from 11 till 4 o'clock, for the purpose of 
answering inquiries and supplying information. An Outline 
of the Plan of the proposed Tuwnship appeared in the “ New 
Zealand Journal,” No. 318, May 8, To be had of all fnews- ! 
men, price 6d, 
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7 = FRIED OF THE CLERGY.— 

pported untary eee. For allowing 
PERMANENT PENSIONS. not exceeding 40!. per annum, to 
the WIDOWS and ORPHAN U) NMARRIED DAUGHTERS 
of CLERGYMEN of the Established Church, and for affording 
Temporary Assistance to necessitous Clergymen and their 
families. 

Founded 1849. 

The next ELECTION of PENSIONERS wil’ take place on 
Tvespay, Novemper 30th. Forms of application may be ob- 
tained of the Secretary. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by Messrs. 
Sraanmay, Pave and Bares, 217, Strand, Messrs. Hansury, 
Taytor, and Luoryp, Lombard Street, Messrs. Harcnarps, 
Piccadilly, Messrs. Nisser and Sons, Berners Street, and at 
the Offices of the Institution. 

Life Subscription, 10/. 10s. 
Annual Subscription, 1. 1s. 
STEPHEN J. ALDRICH, Secretary. 

Society's Offices, 18a, Basinghall Street, May 29, 1852. 


SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, 
conduc ted in connexion with Soke Manufactory, Broad Stree t. 
Bir Richly cut and engraved De- 
canters in great variety, w ine Glasses, Water Jags, Goblets 
and all kinds of Table Glass, at exceedingly moderate prices. 
Crystal G wing-room Chandeliers, with glass arms, 
from 5i. upw ards. A large stock of foreign Ornamental Glass 
always on view. Furnishing orders executed with despatch. 


ie CE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 
at 19s, per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camde n Town, Kilburn, Shepherd’s Bush 

and Bassam sessed "Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
pany’s coals may also be had at the ‘several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, tween 
Lanc aster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 
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Al 
LLIANCE LIFE AND FIRE AS- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital 5,000,000/. Established 1924. 

The Board of Directors have opened a Western Office, at 
No. 5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, where the public will find 
every facility in the transaction of both Life and Fire As- 
surance Business. They have nominated Edward Lomax, 
Esq. to the Superintendence of this Branch. 

Bartholomew Lane, A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 

London, April 15th 1852. 


[NIZED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR 


ANCE COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. Pall Mal', 





No. 8, Waterloo Place, London. 


The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst | 


others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible 
with security, and constructed to meet the ious wants of 
Assurers, and every risk to which protection by Assurance can 
be extended. 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may re- 
main on credit. 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most 
other Companies, but may proeved from one part of Europe to 
another in decked vessels, without licence, and to British 
North America, and many parts of the United States, without 
extra premium, by merely giving the ordinary notice to the 
Office in London of the intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a 
real security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Chairman —Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—John Horsley Palmer, Esq. 

A New Scace or Previcems on Insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a material 
reduction has been made at all ages below 50 years. 

Fovr rirrius, or 80 per cent of the profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the 
sum insured; to an immediate payment in cash; or to the 
reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-ruinp of the Premium on Insurances of 5001, and up- 

wards, for the whole term of life, may remain asa debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience y which means 
1500/. may be insured for the present caley otherwise re- 
quired for 1000/. 

Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of 50/. and upwards, 
on the security of Policies effected with this Company for the 
whole termof ife, when they have acquired an adequate 
value. 

Secvarry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Compa- 
ny are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk 
incurred by members of Mutual Socicties. 

Inscrances without participation in profits may be effected 
at re duced rat SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


5) 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchance 
Buildings. Established 1906. Invested Capital, 1,311,761/. 
Annual Income, 153,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,0001. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2,087 ,7381. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
¥ illiam Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Fsq. Deputy Chairman, 
bo Mencowe Uhure hill, Esq. lienj. Oliviera, Esq. F.R.S. 
George Dacre, 1. William Ostler, Esq. 
Wiiliam Judd, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
Sir Rie hard D. King, Bart. George Round, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, The Rev. James Sherman. 
Thomas Maughan, Esq. [M.P. | Frederick Squire, Esq. 
John A. Be aumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montag Square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 

























































Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender | 
ad Je of Bonuses. | 
os | Bonuses added | 
| subsequently, 

|Date of} Sum | Original Premium. | to be further’ | 

| Police y | tesured } increased 
annually. 

_—— rat | | 
| £ 8. d. . oo a. 

1806 | 2300 79 10 10 Extinguished.| 1222 2 0 

1si1 | 1000 | 3319 2 ditto | 23117 8 

1818 1000 34:16 10 ditto ' 114 18 10 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies 














Total with addi- 
vans “Pati | Date. Sum | Bonuses | tions to be fur- 
| ed : winded Insured. | added. | ther increased. | 
| 
| } £ | s. d. | 2 
§21 1807 900 | oes 12 1 1882 1 4 

1174 1810 1200 1160 56 6 2360 5 6 | 
| 3392 1820 | 5000 | 355817 8 855817 8 | 


| Sterry, 


| side ; 


| A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, 


Liverpool. 


June 1, 1852. WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


H ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. —E. LazENBY 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families whs 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey’o 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witt Lazensy”’ 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuuar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, ccls, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


+ y , 

YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 

NOW USED IN THE ROYAL TAUNDRY. 

The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER 
STARCH, which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 
Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner ; 
Hooper Brothers; Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent ; 
Petty, Wood, and Co. ; Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford 
and Co.; John Yates and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; 
Clayton, Bland, and Co.; Field, Roberts, and Barber ; A lira- 
den and Co. ; Hicks Brothers ; C. B. Williams and Co. ; Sterry, 
and Co.; Thomas Snelling; John Hynam; John 
Brewer; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents wanted ; 
apply to Mr. R. Wormexsroon, 49, Dunlop Street, Glaszow 
London Depot: Wornersroon, Mackay, and Co, 40, King 
William Street, City. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUUD MAG- 


NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent uf the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 
Prepared by Dixnnerorv and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,’ 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


\ ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tvoth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thorough) ys in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair- brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh de not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate partics’” 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Binorer, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 


TOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— 


Price 2s 6d. Patronized by her Majesty and H. I. It. 
Prince Albert. Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANEUM 
for stopping decayed Teeth, however large thecavity. It is 
placed in the tooth ina soft state, without any pressure or 
pain, and immediately HARDENS INTO A WHITE EN: 
MEL; it will remain in the tooth many years, renderir 
traction unnecessary, and arresting the further pees of 
decay, and is far superior to anything ever before used, as it 
will NEVER BECOME DISCOLOURED in the tooth. All 
persons use it themselves, with ease, as full directions are en- 
closed. Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 17, 
George Street, Hanover Square, who will send it into th 
country free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Stiect ; 
Sangar, 150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Butler, 4, ClLeap- 
Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; and all Medicine Venders in the 
kingdom. Price 2s. 6¢. Mr. Howard continues vo supply th 
loss of teeth on his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF-ADHESION 
without springs or wires. This method does not require the 
extraction of any teeth or roots, or any painful operation 
whatever.—17, George Street, Hanover Square. At home 
from 10 till 4. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION .— ROW- 


LAND’S KALYDOR, composed essentially of ch 
exotics of balsamic nature, utterly free from all miner 
mixture, and pleasing and delightful in its effects. Row 
Kalydor tends to neutralize the action of the atmosphere po! 
the skin, and to promote that healthy action of the mic Tosco - 
pic vessels by which its general well-being and the beauty of 
its appearance are so essentially promoted. Freckles, sun- 
burn, tan, spots, pimples, flushes and discolorations are eradi- 
cated by its application, and give place to a delicately so!t, 
clear, and fair skin. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. The 
words “ Rowland’s Kalydor” are on the wrapper. Sold by 
Hatton Garden, London; and by 





















































Chemists and Perfumers. 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 


plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 


Doors open half-an-hour | 


| 
| 


of the United Kipgdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office 50, Regent Street. 

. TR C ‘ 
PEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has FOUR LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
have tended to make his establishment me most Smgaees 
in this country. d. £ 








Bedsteads, from.... ...0-sseeeees ‘ 6 to 12 o each. 

Shower Baths, from. . «s+ 70 to 5 15 each. 

Lamps, (Palmer's,) from..... . 16tod 0 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate. 

Palmer's Camdles, ......sccccevccsccccces 6jd. per Ib. 


. 10W-ROOMS, 
(all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 





| the show of GENERAL FURNISHING LRONMONGERY, 


(including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares 3 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 

Satalogues with Engravings sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET, and 4and 5, PERRY'S PLACE, 


” prety Years’ indescribable agony from 

' dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vo 
have been remov by DU BARRY'’S excellent health-rc- 
storing fuod.—™ Jolly, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Nor 








folk.”—I) canisters, suitably packed for all climates, and with 
full instr: ctions—lLib. 2s. 9d.; 2bs. 4s. 6d.; Sibs. Ils. ; 12Ibs 
2's efined, 5ibs. 22s. ; 101bs. 33s. The 101bs. and 12Ibs 






s, on Tec eipt of post-office order. D 
27, New Bond Street, London ; Fortnum, 
Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly; Hedges and Butler, 155, 
Regent Street ; also at 330 and 451, Strand ; 54, Upper Baker 
Street ; 5, Eccles Street, Pimlico. 


] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


have effected another Wonderful Cure of a Bad Leg ot 
Seven Years’ standing.—Extract of a Letter from Mr. E 
Pollard, druggist, of No. 30, Catherine Street, Devonport, 
dated May 19th 1852.—‘ To Professor Holloway—Sir, Mr. 
Blanker, of Charlotte Street, New Passage, near Devonport, 
suffered severely for more than seven years from a wound in 
his leg. He tried every remedy that medical aid coulé devise ; 
but in vain, as it would not heal by their treatment. At 
length he had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, whic hin 
the course of a few wecks perfectly cured it, and he is now 
in most excellent health. Sold by all Druggists, and at Pro- 
fessor Hottoway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London, 


euriage free 
Barry and 
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LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—PROFESSOR 
LIEBIG on ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—“ Iam myself 

an admirer of this beverage, and my own experience enables 
me to recommend it, in accordance with the opinion of the 
most eminent English physicians, as a very agreeable and 
efficient tonic, and asa general beverage both for the invalid 
and the robust.""—Letter of Baron Liebig to Mr. Henry Allsopp, | 
May 6th 1852. 


Te > ‘ 
EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, and 
also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad- 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
imported. Herat and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufac- 
turers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road. 





YAUTION.—SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 

) POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's latest 
Notes, as well as several of the principal Poems them- | 
selves, being all Copyright, Printers and Publishers are 
hereby cautioned against violating the said Copyright, 
and the Public are warned that no work published 
under the title of The Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott is complete, unless it be published by Ropert 
Capett, or Anam and Cuaries Biack, Edinburgh. | 









MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR FAMILIES, 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 12s. 
the Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, 
f 
DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, | 
d DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contain- 
ing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, in- | 
Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- | 
tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of 
the Diseases of Women and Children. By ALEXANDER 
geons of Edinburgh, and Physician Accoucheur to 
the New Town Dispensary. | 
* Just such a work as every head of a family ought 
“If sterling merit might be the passport to success, | 
this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.” 
Bath Ilerald. 
in a popular system of medicine.”— Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 
** We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted 
* Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that 
has yet been offered to the public.”—Caledonian Mer- 
cury. 
and Co. London; and sold by all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK ON CATTLE, &e. 
This day, price 3s. 6d. (or by post 4s.) THE 
STOCK ; being the Results of Forty Years’ 
Practical Experience in the Management and Disposal | 
of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Pigs. By James Dick- 
tural Society's Cattle Shows; and author of various 
papers in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. | 
*.* “Mr. Dickson, itis almost superfluous to say, 
best practical farmers of his time, and one whose ex | 
tensive knowledge of live stock, and of the breeding 
and rearing of cattle, has justly enti led him to be con- 


and Improve d, o 
ar } 
cluding those most frequent in Warm Climates: with | 
Macavutay, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
to have on his book-shelf.”— Brighton Herald. 
* Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished 
for consultation.” — Literary Gazette. 
Apa and CHaries Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman 
REEDING and ECONGMY of LIVE 
son, one of the Judges at the Highland and Agricul- 
has been long known and justly considered one of the | 
sidered an authority,—one of the very best, if not the 


best, in the kingdom.”—Arbroath Guide, Dec. 7th, 
1850. 
Apam and Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh. Lonoman 


and Co. London, 


Price 4s. 6d. with a Map, a Second Edition of 

TIEWS OF CANADA AND THE 

COLONISTS, embracing the experience of an 
Eight Years’ Residence; Views of the Present State, 
Progress, and Prospects of the Colony; with Detailed 
and Practical Information for intending Emigrants. By 
James B. Brown. Corrected throughout and greatly 
enlarged. 

* No person inten ling to emigrate to Canada should 
be without this singularly well-written emigrant’s 
manual.”—John Bull. 

“ A work of little pretension, but of genuine merit.” 
—Chambers’s Journal. 

“An instructive, sagacious, and, we believe, honest 
adviser.” — Critic. | 

“ The intelligence conveyed is not only abundant, 
but of great value.”—Church and State Gazette. 

A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh ; Lonemayn & Co. London. 


A BIBLE-DICTIONARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. &c. Editor of the 
“ Pictorial Bible.” 

In a beautifully printed volume, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood, 

\ CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL | 
4 LITERATURE FOR THE PEOPLE. By | 
Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. &e. &e. Ke. | 

This work is studiously accommodated to the wants 
of the great body of the religious public. To Parents, | 
to Sunday School Teachers, to Missionaries, and to all 
engaged, either statedly or occasionally, in the im- 
portant business of Biblical Education, the volume is 
confidently recommended as at once the most valuable 
and the cheapest compendium of Bible Knowledge for the | 

People which has ever appeared in this country. 

A. &C. Brack, Edinburgh ; & sold by all Booksellers. 





In 2 vols. price 3/7. Illustrated by 554 Engravings on 
Wood, besides Maps and Views on Steel, | 
\ CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL 
JA LITERATURE. By Jown Krrro, D.D.F.S.A. Xe. 
Assisted by Forty able Scholars and Divines, British, 

Continental, and American, whose initials are affixed | 

totheir respective Contributions. 

** Among the contributorsare to be recognized the 
names of many of the most distinguished Bib:ical scho- 
lars, both British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too 
much to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every Bibli- 
eal Dictionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves 

» Ling to be desired in such a work which can throw 
lig on the criticism, interpretation, history, geogra- 

archeology, aud physical science of the Bible.”— 
Hor ne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Apam and Cuartrs Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by | 
all Booksellers. i 


In post 8vo. (pp. 596,) price 12s. 


MANUAL OF MINERALOGY ; 


OR THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM: 
CONTAINING 
A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SEPARATE 
SPECIES, INCLUDING THE MORE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES, 
By JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in Queen's College, Cork. 

**4 copious and able compilation ; not only bringing up the knowledge and discoveries of mineralogy to the 
latest date, but aiming at elevating the mind of the pupil by connecting the science of mineralogy with geology 
and the singular questions that geology embraces.”— Spectator, 

“There is a completeness about this Manual of Mineralogy which must recommend it to every one pursuing 
this branch of science. Particular attention has been paid to the crystallographic and chemical characters of 
each mineral, and the analyses given are more extensive, and selected with more care, than those to be found in 
any work on mineralogy in the English language.” — Atheneum. ; 

* One of the best elementary works on mineralogy lately published in our language.”—ZEdinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal, 





In a thick and closely-printed volume, price 16s. the Fourrn Eprrion of 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


BY ADAM SMITH, LL.D. 
WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, NOTES, AND SUPPLEMENTAL DISSERTATIONS, 
BY J. R. M*CULLOCH, ESQ, 

This edition contains elaborate notes on our Monetary System, the Repeal of the Corn and Navigation Laws, 
our Colonial Policy, &c. 

The Index extends to 50 closely-printed pages, affording facilities in the consultation of the work which no other 
edition possesses to nearly so great an extent. 

**Adam Smith's errors, when he fell into any, are corrected ; most of the improvements made in his science 
since his time are recorded ; and the work is not only adapted to our age, but is a history of past aberrations, and 
of the progress towards truth. Mr. M‘Culloch’s great attainments are too well known to make any work he pub- 
lishes require any other notice er recommendation than such a brief description as we have now given of the con- 
tents of this.”— Aconomist. 





In a handsome volume, strongly half-bd. in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout, with numerous additional Maps, and an 
Index of 60,000 Names. 


The work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of geographical research; and, 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with any 
work of its class. 

** We are now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ which comprehends every discovery of which the present century can 
Not avillage nor a rivulet rendered famous by victory—not a single hamlet jotte? down in the itinerary 
not a single spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could determine with ac- 
curacy, has been omitted in the Maps. * * * To crown the whole, there is a superb Index, upon the most ap- 
proved plan, with a faithful enumeration of latitudes and longitudes. This ‘ Atlas’ ought at once to supersede all 
other works of the kind, and we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with the duty of education to ac- 
cept it as their standard of correctness. No one, either in pursuit of truth on his own account, or attempting to 


boast. 
of the adventurous traveller 


| direct the inquiries of others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray,”— United Service Gazette, 22d 


February 1851. 





In a thick volume, royal 8vo. price 30s. 


rARITH TABL 
L0G ITHMIC TABLES, 
TO SEVEN PLACES OF DECIMALS. 
Containing Logarithmic Sines and Tangents, to every Second of the Circle, with Arguments 
tn Space and Time. 
By ROBERT SHORTREDE, F.R.A.S. &e. Captain R.E.L.C.S. 
Late First Assistant in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
*,* Tables to this extent are to be found in England only in the unwieldy and costly volume of the late Mr. 
Michael Taylor, 1792. 





Also, by the same Author, price 12s. 


LOGARITHMIC TABLES. 


CONTAINING LOGARITHMS TO NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 120,000. 
Numbers to Logarithms from ‘0 to 1-00000, to Seven Places of Decimals; Tables with Centesimal 
and Decimal Arguments for finding Logarithms and Antilogarithms as far as Sixteen and Twenty-five 
Places; Tables to Five Places, for finding the Logarithms of the Sums and Differences of Antilogarithms ; 


| also Tables for Barometric and Thermometric Heights ; together with several other Tables of frequent 


use, 

*,* The Table of Antilogarithms is for the first time presented in a compact and symmetrical shape. The 
original, by Mr. James Dodson, 1742, is in an inconvenient form, and has long been scarce. 

The extension of the common Logarithmic Table from 108,000 to 120,000, and the new facility for obtaining 
Logarithms to a large Number of Places, it is believed, will be extremely useful. 









In 4to. price 3/. 3s. with 117 Wood-cuts, and 33 Engravings on Steel, 


ACCOUNT OF THE SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE. 


WITH NOTES ON THE ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTIIOUSES, 


By ALAN STEVENSON, LL.B. F.R.S.E. M.LC.E. 
Engineer to the Northern Lighthouse Board, 


** Replete with interest to the engineer.”— Nautical Magazine. 
** Altogether we consider this work a valuable addition to one of the most important branches of practical 


| seience, and deserving a place in the library of every engineer.”— Newton's London Journal of Arts. 


“To sum up the contents of this volume in a few words is not easy. The works of the erection itself are in 
their details so judicious and complete, that we believe it will remain for many a day the pattern Lighthouse of 
England. The illuminating apparatus exhibits the resources of modern science —mechanics and optics—pro- 
foundly thought out and successfully applied to the ends of commerce and humanity.” —Atheneum. 

“ We embrace the earliest opportunity of returning to Mr. Stevenson's elaborate work on Skerryvore Light- 
house and Lighthouse Illumination, and the more so as we think the subject of which it treats is one of the 
greatest practical importance, and one which ought to be far more generally studied than it is by naval officers. 
The great advantage of the refracting apparatus over the reflecting was first made generally known in Great 
Britain by an able report by the author of the present work. In the present we must confine our-elves to the 
volume before us, which is so abundant in material, that we cannot hope to do anything like justice to it within 
the straitened bounds at our disposal.”— Nautical Standard and Steam Navigation Gazette. 

“What Mr. Stevenson calls ‘ Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses’ may more rightly be called another 
work, and one not less important nor valuable than the account of the Skerryvore Lighthouse. We must now shut 
up Mr. Stevenson's book, though we could very well take more from it, for it is full of new and useful matter.”—~ 


| Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 


**Mr. Stevenson, while treading in the footsteps of Smeaton and his father as historians of their great works, 
has largely availed himself of the progress which has taken place in the art of engraving. On no part of his work 
has Mr. Stevenson been more lavish of this useful and instructive adjunct to a pregnant text than in the treatise 
which he devotes to the curious subject of the Illumination of Lighthouses. No such assistance, indeed, can 
bring a disquisition so profound and such an array of mathematical science within the grasp of the unlearned. 
It needs, however, but an uninstructed glance at these pages to show that when the engineer rests from his ar- 
chitectural labours he has further difficulties to encounter and problems to solve which require an extraordinary 
combination of theoretical and practical skill. The Promethean task remains, to which the construction of the 


| corporeal frame is but subsidiary.”— Quarterly Review. 


Apam and Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh. Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, London. 
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In a few days, a Fifth Edition, post 8vo. 
E 8 T ; Porm. 


, 
F By Puruip James Barney. 
WiruiaM PickerineG, 177, Piccadilly. 


In a closel y-printed and URES volume, TOU 10s. 6d. 
K S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 

AND ROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; with 26 

Maps and Railway Charts, and an Index of 5000 Names. 
A. e C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 8s. 6d. a Seventh Edition of 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND ; with 24 Maps, Plans, and Charts, 
and 50 Views of Scenery and Public Buildings. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 5s. a Third Edition of 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKES; with an Essay 
on the Geology of the District, by Professor Paiiurrs ; 
minutely accurate Map and Charts, and Views of the 
Mountain Ranges and other Sons. 
A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 5s. beautifully printed and Illustrated, 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE; containing minutely engraved Travel- 
ling Maps, Charts of the Railways, a Chart of the 
Course of the River Wye, numerous’ Views of the 
Scenery, engraved on Wood and Steel, and a copious 
=e. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 3s. 6d. a Fifth Edition of 
LACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND. Containing an accurate Tra- 
velling Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of 
all the Remarkable Objects along the several roads, and 
Four Engraved Charts of those localities which possess 

peculiar historical or picturesque interest. 
A.& C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 2s. 6d. a Seventh Edition of = 
LACK’S GUIDE THROUGH EDIN- 
BURGH, with a DESCRIPTION of the ENVI- 
RONS. Illustrated with a Plan of the City, a Map of 
the Country Ten Miles round, and numerous Views of 
the Public Buildings and of the Neighbouring Scenery. 
A.& C. Back, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 

















This day, 1 vol. 8vo. 5s. 
HE RATIONALE OF DISCIPLINE 
as EXEMPLIFIED in the HIGH SCHOOL of 
EDINBURGH. By Professor Prtians. 
London : Taytor, Watton, and Maperty. Edin- 
burgh ; MaciacuLan and STewart. 
HE PRINCIPLES of PROPORTION; 
or a Substitute for the Fifth Book of Euclid. By 
Leorotp Maravarp, Esq. of Cape Town. Price 1s. 
A few copies just received for sale by Mr. F. Atcar, 
Colonial Newpaper Agent, 11, Clements Lane, Lom- 
bard Street, London. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH ON THE NEW 
ZEALAND BILL. 
This day, 8vo. 1s. 
PEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. W. 
\) E. GLADSTONE, M.P. onthe Second Reading 
of the New Zealand Constitution Bill, May 21, 1852. 
Corrected by the Author. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
( N THE METHODS OF OBSERVA- 
TION AND REASONING IN POLITICS. 
By G. Cornewa.t Lewis, M.P. 
By the Same, 

ON THE INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 
MATTERS OF OPINION. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FABLES OF BABRIUS. With Notes. 5s. 6d. 

BCECKH’S ECONOMY OF ATHENS. 8vo. 18s. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

ow ready, price ls 


N b 
THEORY OF POPULATION, de- 
duced from the General Law of Animal Fertility. 
(Republished from the Westminster Review.) 
By Herperr SPencer. 
Also, by the same Author, 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 


OCIAL STATICS; or the Conditions 
essential to Human Happiness Specified, and the 
First of them Developed. 
** Able and logical.”— Edinburgh Review. 
“* It deserves very high praise.”—.North British Re- 
view. 
“ A remarkable work.”— British Quarterly Review. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 


SL This day is published, _ Baie 
‘(HE POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. 

MOIR (DELTA.) Edited by Tuomas Arrp. With 
a Memoir and Portrait. Two vols. small 8vo. price l4s. 


It. 
A New Edition of 
SKETCHES OF THE POETICAL LITERA- 
TURE OF THE PAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. 
M. Morr (Dsura). Second Edition, revised. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 5s. 
Wititam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
JOLITICAL ELEMENTS; or the Pro- 
j Fog of Modern Legislation. By Josep Mosr- 
Ley, Esq. BC.L. 


Contents: The Principle of Reform—The Principle 
of Conservatism—Political Parties— Political Progress 
— Public Opinion— Legislative Science—Whom a Mem- 
ber Represents—In what Sense he Represents—The 
+ ce of a Legislator—The Character of a Legis- 

ator. 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

NEW PICTORIAL WORK. 
THE PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED 
JOURNAL of Arts, Manufactures, Practical Sci- 
ence, and Social Economy. 

The First Monthly Part, embellished with nearly 100 
beautiful Engravings, is now ready, price lld. Also 
publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. 

Otlice, 11, Bouverie Street. 











HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE for June, price 2s. 6d. or by post, 3s. 
Contains: Rosas and La Plata—How the Theatre 
Royal in Hawkins’s Street came to be Built. By the 
Manager—Krazinski’s Slavonic Nations— The Queen’s 


Colleges — Lord Jeffrey —A Summer Souvenir—The | 


Heirs of Randolph Abbey. Chapters XVII. XVIII. 
X1X.— War and its Results—Stray Leaves from Greece. 
Part II1I.—The Brave Man—Misrepresentatives of Ire- 
land—Our M.P.s—Index. 

Dublin: James M‘GrasHan, 50, Upper Sackville 
Street; Wa. S. Orrand Co. 2, Amen Corner, London, 
and Liverpool ; Joun Menztes, Edinburgh. 

M* BENTLEY’S LIST 
OF NEW WORKS. 
(TO BE PUBLISHED IN JUNE.) 


I. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF THE RIGHT HON. HENRY LORD LANG- 

DALE, late Master of the Rolls. 

rvs Harpy, Esq. Keeper of the Records, Tower. 2 
vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


THE FORTUNES OF KELLY 
O’DWYER;; a Novel. 3 vols. 
III. 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 


By M. Guizor, Author of ** Corneille and his Times.’ 
8vo. lis. 


BLONDELLE; a Story of the Day. 


Post 8vo. 











Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
DR. CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 
Fifth Thousand. 2 vols. feap. price 9s. each, cl. gilt, 

| yee te or Lectures on Our 
Lord’s MIRACLES and PARABLES, as Earnests 

of the Age to Come. 

(ye® FATHER. A Manual of Family 

Prayer. Fifth Edition, price 3s. 
MHE COMMUNION TABLE. 
New Edition, 3s. 

I CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? 
A Manual of Christian Evidences. New Edition, 

price 3s. 


APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. Eleventh 


p Thousand. 3 vols. price 9s. each. 
ECTURES ON DANIEL. Sixth 


Thousand. 9s. 





By Tuomas Der- , 


| 





Arruvur Hatt, Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


~~ _READING-BOOK OF POETRY. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound ; or, in 2 Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
Part 1. containing the Poets from Chaucer to Otway, 


Part 2. from Prior to Tennyson, 
LY CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH 
i» Comprising Extracts fron the most distinguished 


POETRY. 
Poets of this Country, from Chaucer to the present time ; 
with Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and an 





Introductory Essay on the Origin and Progress of the | 


English Language. By Danie. Scrymerour, of Cir- 
cus Place School. 
** Taken altogether, the ‘ Class-Book of English Poetry’ 


is the best and compactest view of the subject we have ! 


seen, while it answers all the purposes of a poetical | 


selevtion for advanced scholars.”—Spectator. 

“* Did we believe in the attainment of perfection, we 
should pronounce this the perfection of Poetical Class- 
books.” — Educational Times. 

** Admirable as many of our school-books now are, 


none of them professed to display the rise and progress | 


of English poetry. Mr. Serymgeour has shown great 
judgment and good taste in his selections.” — Witness. 

Apvam & Cuarves Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 

all Booksellers. 
DEDICATED TO THE YOUNG MEN OF 
COMMERCE. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
MHE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT: 
Sketches of the Life of Mr. SAMUEL BUDGETT, 
late of Kingswood Hill, Bristol. By the Rev. Wi- 
Liam Anruvur, A.M. Author of A Mission to the My- 
sore.” 

* It is such a biography as Daniel de Foe would have 
revelled in, and have made more circumstantial than 
our author has. Itis a perfect picture of the middle- 
class-English industrial, commercial, and devotional 
spirit. It is a picture of something more—of genuine 
individual character—thoroughly English too.”—Globe. 

** 4 more suitable and mi | gift-book toa young 
man going out into business or trade could not be 
found than this commercial biography.” — Literary 
Gazette. 

** We do not know where we have met with a volume 
which, upon the whole, was so well calculated to con- 





vey useful lessons to the employed and employers, 


among our trading classes.” — English Churchman. 

** A commercial biography which, both in its execu- 
tion and design, may be regarded as opening a new wra 
in the useful literature of the day... .. Let ‘ The 
Successful Merchant,’ then, be everywhere studied; 
let it find a place in the family library, that thus fathers 
and mothers may train their sons for a noble race in the 
paths of Christian industry; let it be introduced into 
all those establishments in the metropolis and in the 
provinces where mental and moral food is provided for 
the young men.”—The Christian Times. 

** We can scarcely express the pleasure with which 
we have hastened through this book. It is honest; for 
the faults and failings of the hero are frankly confessed : 
it is amusing; for with the picturesqueness of a great 
master the historian gives us all the details which 
* make the man himself.’ It is intensely practical; for 
the end of instruction and correction is never lost sight 
of: it is unique; for although we have séme memoirs 
of merchants, we never before had a biography at once 
Christian and commercial. Most earnestly do we com- 
mend it to any of our readers who wish to learn how to 
make money, how to keep it, and how to spend it. No 
book of the season has reached us so admirably adapted 
to the young man’s library; and with the blessing of 
God, its perusal may prevent many an abortive career, 
and many a broken heart.”—/resbyterian Messenger. 
London : Hamicron, Apams, and Co.; Joun Mason. 


| University of Edinburgh. 


TURNER'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SIR WALTER 
SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 
HE FEW REMAINING COPIES OF 
THE ORIGINAL PROOPS, after letters, of 
these beautiful Illustrations, being in the possession of 
Apa and Cuares Buack, they offer them at the fol- 
lowing prices— 


Set of 24 Plates, Royal 4to. Plain........... £1 ll 6 
Set of 24 Plates, Imperial 4to. India ........ 20 
In 1 vol. with Portraits of Sir Walter Scott, 
handsomely bound in cloth, Royal 4to. .... 115 0 
Ditto, Imperial 4to..............0005 eoseee 2 6 O 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, including ‘* The Lord of the 
Isles,” and a variety of other Copyright Poetry, con- 
tained in no other Pocket Edition, With a Life of 
Scott, and Illustrations on Wood and Steel. Feap, 
8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; mo- 
rocco, elegant, 10s.; or crown Svo. with additional En- 
gravings, 6s.; morocco, elegant, 10s. 6d. 
* A brilliant volume without, and a rich one within, 
rich both in poetry and engravings.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 


Ww a * eee NOVELS. 
CHEAPEST EDITION. 
A Complete Set may now be had 
FoR Forty-Five SHILLINGS. 
And the Novels separately, at prices varying from 
ls. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 
VARIOUS OTHER EDITIONS — 


1. In 25 Vous. Footscar 8vo. cloth..... once SS OO 

2. In 48 Vous. Footscar 8vo. cloth......... 740 

3. In 12 Vos. Super-Royat 8vo. with 2000 
PIED, on cavvcesncnvcsseoessvade. 10 0 0 





CHEAP EDITION OF SCOTT'S LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. or with 20 Engravings 
from Turner and others, 15s. 
ia LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE; including the History of the French 
Revolution, by Sir Wauter Scorr, Bart. 
THE SAME IN FIVE VOLUMES, WITH TEN 
ENGRAVINGS 
from Turner and others, foolscap 8vo. cloth Ll. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
| ISTORY OF FRANCE, by Sir Wat- 
J Ter Scorr, Bart. as contained in ‘* The Tales of 
a Grandfather,” foolscap 8vo. with Frontispiece and 
Vignette after Turner, and upwards of 50 Engratings 
on Wood, handsomely bound in cloth, 4s.; extra, gilt 
edges, 5s. 








A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
.* LES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
(HISTORY of SCOTLAND,) by Sir Wanrre 
Scorr, Bart. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with 6 Illustrations 
after Turner, and nearly 50 Engravings on Wood, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 12s.; extra, gilt edges, 15s. 








CHEAP EDITION OF THE LIFE OF SCOTT. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with 4 Engravings, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


| eee OF THE LIFE OF SIR 
a 


WALTER SCOTT. By J. G. Lockuart, Esq. 
*,* This Edition contains much new and interesting 
matter relative to Sir Walter Scott’s family. 

In crown 8vo. with 2 Engravings after Turner, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s.; or handsomely bound in extra cloth, 
gilt edg 8. : 

ory TIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT; 

a Selection from his Writings and Life, com- 
pe | Historical, Descriptive, and Moral Pieces, and 
4yrical and Miscellaneous Poetry. 








Turer Votvmes in Oxe, with 36 Illustrations, cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s.; or Separate Volumes, cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. a 

] EADINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 

) selected from the Works of Sir Watrer, Scort, 
containing— 
Tacrs or CHIVALRY AND THE OLDEN TIME. 
2. Historica, anp Romantic NARRATIVES. 
3. Scorrisu ScENES AND CHARACTERS. 

“ The very cream of Scott’s Works—his landscapes, 
his scenes, his dialogues, his reflections, and his fee l- 
ings, (from the journals of his later years,) is packed 
up in three as pretty little volumes as needs be.’’— 
Spectator. 

Apam and Cuartrs Brack, Edinburgh ; Hovrsto 
and Stoneman, London. 


Eighteenth Edition.—In 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 700, beau- 
tifully printed in double columns, price only 14s. 
ECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY 

OF THE HUMAN MIND. By the late Tomas 

Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 

With a Portrait and Me- 

moir. By the late Rev. Davin Wetsn, D.D. Pro- 

fessor of Church History in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

DR. BROWN’S LECTURES, the LIBRARY EDI- 
TION, (the 19th,) handsomely printed in 4 large vols. 
8vo. price 1/. lés. 

** An inestimable book.” —Dr. Parr. 

“ The style is so captivating, the views so compre- 
hensive, the arguments so acute, the whole thing so 
complete, that I was almost insensibly borne along 
upon the stream of his reasoning and his eloquence. 
In the power of analysis he greatly transcends all 
philosophy of the Scottish school who preceded him. 
—Morell’s History of Modern Philosophy. 

DR. BROWN’S LECTURES on ETHICS, with 
Preface by Dr. Chalmers. Post 8vo. price 6s. 

A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh; Loxeman & Co. London. 

London: Printed by Josera Cuaron, of 320, in the Strand, 

County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru 

Curavron, No. 10, Crane Court, in t!e Parish of St Dun 

i fest, in the City of London; and Published 

Joseru Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, 

in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of 

Middlesex.—Sarvurpary, 5th Jone 1852. 
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